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Executive Summary 



Accountability stands at the center of the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB). The logic of 
NCLB is straightforward: improving the nation’s schools for all children requires the 
establishment of clear and high standards, the identification of schools in which students are not 
meeting those standards, options for parents of students in schools identified for improvement, 
support for struggling schools, and — for those schools that continue to perform poorly — 
increasingly rigorous interventions. 

This report presents the key findings over the three years of the study. Findings from 
2002-03, the first full year of NCLB implementation, showed that states and districts were 
making progress in implementing accountability systems under NCLB but that big gaps remained 
between their existing systems of accountability and the NCLB vision of coherent systems that 
support all schools and all students to reach high standards. During 2003-04, educators at all 
levels of the education system continued efforts to implement the accountability provisions of 
NCLB closing the gap in some areas but not all as described below. 

To understand how states, districts, and schools are implementing the Title I accountability 
provisions of the No Child Left Behind Act, the U.S. Department of Education commissioned the 
Evaluation of Title I Accountability Systems and School Improvement Efforts (TASSIE). The 
study began in 2001-02 and continued to collect data through 2003-04 from a variety of sources: 

• A yearly survey of district Title I administrators in a nationally representative sample of 
approximately 1,300 districts out of 1 1,200 districts nationally that received Title I 
funds during the study period. 

• A yearly survey of principals in a nationally representative sample of 739 Title I schools 
identified for improvement in 2001-02 out of 4,100, drawn from the 1,300 sampled 
districts. 

• Yearly case study visits to 20 schools identified for improvement under Title I in 15 
districts in five states. 

• Interviews of all state Title I administrators and analyses of state accountability systems 
components. 

Overall, states, districts, and schools were responding to NCLB requirements in different 
ways; these differences were often associated with district size, urbanicity, and poverty. Eive 
themes capture the trends observed over the duration of the study, each of which is described in 
greater detail in the report: 

• Identified schools in small districts were more likely to exit improvement status than 
those in large districts; thus, identified schools became more concentrated in large 
districts. 
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• More students were eligible for Title I public school choice and supplemental 
educational services in 2003-04 than in 2002-03. However, the proportion of parents 
exercising Title I choice remained at 1 percent, compared with 19 percent participating 
in supplemental services in 2003-04, an increase over the 7 percent from the previous 
year. 

• More states were providing technical assistance to identified schools (for example, 36 
states provided school support teams to identified Title I schools in 2003-04, up from 
23 states the year before), and most districts were providing a range of assistance with 
data analysis, school improvement planning and curriculum alignment in 2003-04, 
similar to what they provided in 2001-02 and 2002-03. However, many identified 
schools did not receive the types of assistance specified in NCLB (for example, 57 
percent of continuously identified schools reported that they did not receive assistance 
from a school support team in 2003-04). 

• School improvement strategies nationwide remained similar across the three years, 
although schools that were still identified in 2003-04 engaged in more improvement 
activities than schools no longer identified. 

• School poverty and district size better predicted exiting improvement status than the 
improvement strategies undertaken by the schools. 

Trends in Title I Schools and Districts Identified for Improvement 

The most significant shift in identification of schools for improvement under Title I was the 
increasing concentration of identified schools in large urban districts. 

Although the total number of Title I schools identified for improvement remained 
approximately the same from 2002-03 to 2003-04, there was a steady trend toward a 
greater concentration of identified schools in large or very large districts and in urban 
districts since 2001-02 (Exhibit Sl).^ 

• Two-thirds (66 percent) of the estimated 5,600 schools identified in 2003-04 were 
located in large or very large districts, up from 56 percent in 2002-03 and 48 percent in 
2001 - 02 . 

• Conversely, the proportion of identified Title I schools that were located in small 
districts declined from 32 percent in 2001-02 to 19 percent in 2003-04. 

• The proportion of identified Title I schools located in urban districts rose from 39 
percent in 2001-02 to 53 percent in 2003-04. 



* The total number of districts with identified Title I schools decreased between 2001-02 and 2003-04 (16 percent 
vs. 14 percent, respectively), and this decrease also resulted in a higher concentration of identified schools in those 
districts with identified schools. 




Exhibit S1 

Distribution of Identified Title I Schools in 2001-02 and 2003-04, 
by District Size (Student Enrollment) 




Exhibit reads: Of the estimated number of identified Title I schools, 34 percent were located 
in small districts in 2001-02 and 19 percent in 2003-04. 

Note: Differences significant at p < .01. 

Source: TASSIE District and School Database (see Appendix A for definition). 

In 2003-04, the chances that a school would he identified for improvement were much 
higher for schools in districts that were large, urban, and poor. For example: 

• Roughly one-third (36 percent) of all Title I schools were in large or very large 
districts, yet two-thirds (66 percent) of identified Title I schools were in these districts. 

• Almost one-quarter (24 percent) of Title I schools located in urban districts were 
identified; in contrast, only 6 percent of Title I schools in rural districts were identified. 

• Two-fifths (41 percent) of all Title I schools were in districts with the highest poverty 
rates, yet 73 percent of identified Title I schools were in the poorest districts (Exhibit 
S2). 
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Exhibit S2 

Distribution of Identified Title I Schools Compared With 
All Title I Schools in 2003-04, by District Poverty 




Exhibit reads: Of the estimated number of identified Title I schools in 2003-04 (5,600), 5 
percent were located in districts with the lowest poverty level, whereas 23 percent of all 
Title I schools were located in districts with the lowest poverty level. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



Similarly, schools that continued to he identified in 2003-04,^ compared with those no 
longer identified, were more likely to he in very large districts (Exhibit S3). Schools that 
remained identified were more likely to be in large or very large districts, located in urban areas, 
and serving high proportions of low-income families. For example, 74 percent of Title I schools 
that continued to be identified were located in large and very large districts compared with 38 
percent of Title I schools no longer identified. Schools that remained identified were also more 
likely to be large schools, consistent with their location in large districts, which tend to have 
larger schools than small districts. 



^ Continuously identified schools are those that were identified for improvement in 2001-02 and continued to be 
identified in 2003-04 (see description of TASSIE school sample on pages 2 and 47 for additional information). 
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Exhibit S3 

Distribution of Continuously Identified and No Longer Identified 
Title I Schools in 2003-04, by District Size 
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Exhibit reads: Twelve percent of Title I schools still identified were located in small districts 
compared with 40 percent of Title I schools no longer identified. 

Source: Demographic distribution of schools in the TASSIE school sample that responded to 
the school survey in 2001-02 and/or 2003-04. 



The proportion of schools that missed adequate yearly progress (AYP) in 2002-03 and 
were identified for improvement in 2003-04 varied widely across states. In seven states, 
fewer than 10 percent of schools did not make AYP, while eight states had more than 50 percent 
of schools miss AYP targets. Similarly, 37 states had less than 10 percent of their schools 
identified for improvement in 2003-04, while three states had 25 percent or more of their schools 
identified. 

Trends in Title I Public School Choice and Supplemental Services 

Increasingly, more parents took advantage of supplemental services than Title I 
choice from 2002-03 to 2003-04. In 2002-03, 7 percent of eligible students participated in 
supplemental services, compared with 1 percent who participated in Title I choice. In 2003-04, 
the proportion of eligible students who participated in supplemental services increased to 19 
percent while the proportion participating in Title I choice remained at 1 percent (Exhibit S4). 
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Exhibit S4 

Participation in Title I Choice and Supplemental Services, 
Among Districts With Identified Schools 





School choice 


Supplemental services 


2002-03 


2003-04 


2002-03 


2003-04 


Students (among districts that provided 
options): 

Number eligible^ 

Number who participated 
Proportion who participated 


1,535,000 

18,000 

1% 


2,752,000^ 

32,000 

1% 


592,000 

42,000 

7% 


1,331,000* 

258,000* 

19% 


Schools: 

Number where option required 
Number where option offered 
Proportion where option offered 


6,000 

5,000 

84% 


5.600 

4.600 
83% 


1,300 

800 

58% 


3,100 

2,500 

83% 


Districts: 

Number with schools where option 
required 

Number with schools where option 
offered 

Proportion where option offered 


1,800 

1,200 

66% 


1,600 

1,100 

67% 


1,100 

500 

48% 


1,100 

600 

57% 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that had identified schools and offered choice in 2002-03, an estimated 1,535,000 
students nationwide were eligible for Title I choice; in 2003-04, the estimate was 2,752,000 students. Among 
district that had identified schools and offered supplemental services in 2002-03, an estimated 592,000 students 
nationwide were eligible for supplemental services; for 2003-04, the estimate was 1,331,000. 

Note: + indicates significant differences at p<.01; * indicates significant differences at p < .05. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



The number of students eligible for and participating in choice nationally increased 
between 2002-03 and 2003-04, but the proportion of students who transferred remained at 
1 percent. The percentage remained the same because the number of students eligible for choice 
and the number exercising choice increased at about the same rate. Although the number of 
students eligible for choice increased substantially from 2002-03 to 2003-04, the number of 
districts and schools offering choice changed little. This pattern probably reflects the increasing 
numbers of identified schools in large and urban districts and the declining numbers in small 
districts (Exhibit SI). Small districts had an average of one school with students eligible for 
choice, whereas very large districts had an average of 30 schools. As a result, in 2003-04, 12 
percent of districts had 13 or more identified schools compared with 2 percent in 2002-03 
(Exhibit S5). Additionally, schools in larger districts tend to have larger school enrollments than 
their small and rural counterparts thereby increasing the number of students eligible for Title I 
choice. 



^ Not all districts that should have provided choice and supplemental services reported providing these options and 
thus did not provide eligibility data. As a result, the number of students eligible is underestimated and the 
proportion participating is overestimated. The margins of error for the estimates are: 1.5 million +/- .6 million; 
2.75 million +/- .1 million; 592,000 +!- .6 million; 1.3 million +!- .34 million (see Appendix A). 
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Exhibit S5 

Districts With Different Numbers of Identified Schools Among 
Districts With Identified Schools in 2002-03 and 2003-04 




Exhibit reads: In 2002-03, among districts nationwide that had Title I schools identified for 
improvement, 2 percent had 13 or more identified Title I schools compared with 12 percent 
in 2003-04. 



Notes: Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 

Two-thirds of the districts required to offer choice that did so gave parents a choice 
among all other schools in the districts not identified for improvement. Other options, such 
as all other schools within a certain geographic zone, were provided less frequently. Of the one- 
third of districts required to offer choice that did not do so, most were small with limited or no 
alternate schools from which to choose. As identified schools became more concentrated in 
large urban districts, it appeared that these districts too were finding it difficult to identify 
alternatives, especially at the middle and high school levels where the average number of 
alternate schools was two or less. Case study indicated that large urban districts were providing 
alternatives that were not always higher performing than the sending school. For example, one 
district offered to parents as options alternate schools that they thought were likely to miss AYP 
at the end of the year because they had few schools to choose among. 

In both 2002-03 and 2003-04, roughly half the districts that were required to offer 
supplemental services actually provided services. Over half of the districts (57 percent) 
required to offer supplemental services in 2003-04 did so, but among these districts 16 percent 
did not have any students sign up for services. Thus overall, 48 percent of districts required to 
offer supplemental services actually provided services in 2003-04, the same percentage as in 
2002-03. These data are supported by district reports that, among districts not yet providing 
supplemental services in 2003-04, the primary reason for not providing services (68 percent) was 
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that no parents had signed up for services. Still, the increases in the numbers of eligible and 
participating students were substantial in 2003-04 compared with 2002-03. Much of the increase 
was in urban and very large districts, which tend to have large numbers of eligible students (an 
average of 9,000 and 16,000 eligible students, respectively), and reflecting the concentration of 
identified schools in these districts. 

Supplemental service providers were primarily non-faith-based and non-online 
private providers (Exhibit S6). The number of private providers more than doubled from 2003 
to 2004 and increased from 58 percent to 69 percent of all approved providers. Case study data 
indicated that monitoring supplemental service providers and evaluating their performance 
continued to be a challenge for states. 



Exhibit S6 

Supplemental Service Providers in 2003 and 2004 





April 2003 


April 2004 


Difference 




Number of 


Percent 


Number of 


Percent 


Number of 


Percent 


Type of provider 


providers 


of total 


providers 


of total 


providers 


of total 


Private: 

• Faith-based 

• Oniine 


18 


2 


96 


5 


78 


3 


• Other private 


98 


10 


162 


9 


64 


-1 


providers 


472 


46 


984 


55 


512 


9 


Districts and public schools 


326 


32 


431 


24 


105 


-8 


Colleges and universities 


32 


3 


38 


2 


6 


-1 


Other or unknown types 


71 


7 


68 


4 


3 


-3 


Total 


1,017 


100 


1,779 


100 


762 


NA 



Exhibit reads: In states that approved supplemental service providers, 18 approved providers (2 percent) were private 
faith-based organizations as of April 2003; as of April 2004, 96 approved providers (5 percent) were private faith- 
based organizations, a increase of 78 faith-based providers (3 percent more of all approved providers). 

Notes: Includes data from 47 states and the District of Columbia. Two states did not have schools required to provide 
supplemental services in 2003-04 and data were not available from one state. 

Sources: Policy and Program Studies Service unpublished database (PPSS 2004) and TASSIE state survey. 



Districts reported that the challenges they most frequently faced in implementing 
Title I choice included the time needed for implementation (51 percent), the availability of 
alternatives (50 percent), and transportation (26 percent). Time to set up Title I choice 
alternatives and transportation were particularly challenging to very large districts (e.g., 70 
percent reported time as a great to moderate implementation challenge), which had an average of 
30 schools with eligible students. Additionally, as suggested by participation rates, case study 
data, and other data sources, parents continued to prefer to provide their children with extra 
assistance in their home school rather than transfer their child when a school is identified for 
improvement. Parent interviews revealed that a number of factors other than a school’s 
identification status (e.g., how well their children were achieving, the availability of special 
programs, the proximity of alternate schools to their home) influenced their decision to send their 
children to another school. The number of students receiving supplemental services increased 
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significantly between 2002-03, but this was not the ease for the number of students transferring 
under Title I choiee (Exhibit S4). 

The most commonly reported district challenge in implementing supplemental 
services was lack of providers, especially in small and medium-size districts. In both 2002- 
OS and 2003-04, lack of providers in the area, as well as eoneerns about the appropriateness and 
quality of providers, provided districts with the most signifieant implementation challenges. 

Over time, states and distriets appeared to improve the meehanies of offering ehoiee and 
supplemental serviees, although distriets struggled with eommunieating well with parents, and 
states had not figured out how to monitor the performanee of providers adequately. For 
example, districts that offered Title I ehoiee in 2003-04 and not in the prior year reported that 
implementation ehallenges were more signifieant eompared with distriets that offered Title I 
ehoiee in both 2003-04 and 2002-03. Case study states expressed a need for teehnieal assistanee 
in how to assess provider performanee in improving student academic achievement. 

A majority (65 percent) of districts did not notify parents about their choice options 
prior to the opening of school, often because states had not provided timely notification on 
the AYP status of schools. For example, 1 1 states provided initial 2003-04 data on whether or 
not schools had met AYP to districts between September 2003 and January 2004. The timing of 
parental notifieation did not appear to influenee rates of participation among students eligible for 
Title I ehoiee; the average pereentage of students in a distriet were not signifieantly different in 
districts that notified parents about their Title I sehool ehoiee options before the beginning of the 
school year or after the start of the sehool year (5 percent eompared with 13 pereent). Case study 
data indieated that eontaeting and eommunieating elearly with parents about the availability of 
ehoiee and supplemental serviees eontinued to present ehallenges to distriets in 2003-04. At the 
same time, more districts (69 percent) provided parents with information about school 
performance on sehool report eards, although many of the report eards did not meet all the NCLB 
requirements for eontent. 

Trends in State and District Assistance and Schooi Improvement 

More states had systems of school support required under NCLB in place in 2003-04 
than in 2002-03 (Exhibit S7). Moreover, states reported that their systems of support were 
serving larger proportions of identified sehools than they had the year before. The majority of 
states reported that they served all or nearly all of their identified Title I sehools via sehool 
support teams, distinguished educators, and/or other types of assistance. 
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Exhibit S7 

Elements of a Statewide System of School Support 




School support Distinguished Other types of 
teams educators assistance 



■ 2002-03 □ 2003-04 



All three 
elements of a 
school support 
system in 
place 



Exhibit reads: Twenty-three states had organized school support teams to serve Title I 
identified schools in 2002-03, compared with 36 states in 2003-04. 



Source: TASSIE state survey. 



In 2003-04, almost all districts provided identified schools with some type of 
assistance on basic school improvement tasks such as writing an improvement plan and 
analyzing data, as they had in previous years (Exhibit S8). Districts continued to offer 
professional development on topics related to their school improvement priorities. In general, 
district activity in these areas had not changed since 2001-02, the year before NCLB went into 
effect. Moreover, districts with identified schools and other types of schools typically provided 
the same assistance to all their schools. 

Schools continued to focus on increased data use, better planning, and adoption of 
new instructional programs as their primary improvement strategies. To improve their 
students’ performance, many identified schools reported a focus on achievement results (95 
percent), adopted new curricula within the last three years (53 to 60 percent), or used school 
reform models (40 percent). The profile of school improvement strategies adopted by the cohort 
of Title I schools identified for improvement the year before NCLB went into effect changed 
very little after NCLB took effect. For example, in 2001-02 through 2003-04, more schools 
reported placing a major focus on increasing the use of student achievement data and matching 
curriculum and instruction with standards and assessments than on other school improvement 
strategies, such as teacher professional development. 
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Exhibit S8 

Major Focus of District Resources on Strategies for Improving 
Identified Schools in 2003-04 



Increasing the use of student achievement data 

Matching curricuium and instruction with 
standards and/or assessments 

Increasing the quaiity and quantity of teacher and 
principai professionai deveiopment 

Improving the schooi pianning process 

Using research to inform decisions about 
improvement strategies 

Seiecting and/or impiementing a new curricuium 
or instructionai program 

Inoreasing monitoring and district oversight 

Seiecting and/or impiementing a schooi 
reform modei 



0 



54 

35 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

20 40 60 80 100% 



Percentage of districts 



Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 76 percent of districts with identified schools reported that increasing the 
use of student achievement data was a major focus of district assistance. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



However, continuously identified schools — those that were originally identified in 
2001-02 and remained identified in 2003-04 — reported conducting more improvement 
activities than their counterparts that were no longer identified (Exhibit S9). For example, 
53 percent of continuously identified schools reported having adopted a mathematics curriculum 
within the last three years, compared with 35 percent of those no longer identified. 
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Exhibit S9 

Engagement in Improvement Strategies in 2003-04, 
by School Identification Status 



Adoption of a new 
mathematics 
curricuium 

Adoption of a new 
reading/ianguage arts 
curricuium 

Using student 
achievement data to 
inform schooi 
improvement efforts 



Having a written 
schooi pian 



0 20 40 60 80 100% 

Percentage of Title I schools 

■ Continuousiy identified □ No ionger identified 

Exhibit reads: Fifty-three percent of continuously identified Title I schools had adopted a new 
mathematics curriculum within the last 3 years, compared with 35 percent of Title I schools no 
longer identified. 

Note: Differences significant at p < .05. 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 




Although a much higher percentage of continuously identified schools compared to 
those no longer identified received assistance from a school-based staff developer or 
support team, substantial numbers of identified schools did not receive such help, either 
because they were in districts and states that did not provide that assistance or because states or 
districts could not serve all of their identified schools. In spite of increases in state assistance, 
more than half (57 percent) of the continuously identified schools did not receive assistance from 
a school support team, and a more than a third (37 percent) did not receive assistance from a 
school-based staff developer (Exhibit SIO). 
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Exhibit S10 



School Reports of Assistance Received from School- 
Based Staff Developers and School Support Teams 
in 2003-04, by School Identification Status 



Assistance 
received from 
schooi-based 
staff deveioper 



Assistance 
received from 
schooi support 
team 



0 20 40 60 80 100% 

Percentage of Title I schools 

■ Continuousiy identified DNo ionger identified 



Exhibit reads: Sixty-three percent of continuously identified Title I 
schools received assistance from a school-based staff developer, 
compared with 33 percent of schools that were no longer identified 
in 2003-04. 

Note: Differences significant at p < .05. 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 




Principals reported receiving little support and assistance for themselves. Only 14 
percent reported receiving help from a mentor or coach, 26 percent reported that they met 
regularly with other principals of low-performing schools, and 6 percent said they had special 
supervision or reporting requirements. 

In 2003-04, larger districts were more likely than smaller districts to provide 
assistance of all kinds to their identified schools, as was true in previous years. Larger 
districts consistently reported higher levels of support for identified schools in most of the 
improvement strategies described above. In addition, the gap between smaller and larger 
districts did not change over the three years. 

The presence or absence of various school improvement activities in a school had little 
effect on the prohahility that a school would exit improvement once school poverty and 
district size were taken into account. School poverty and district size were strong predictors of 
whether a school would exit improvement status or remain identified for improvement. Of the 
seven improvement strategies and supports analyzed, only curriculum alignment — with an 
emphasis on professional development in this area — contributed to predicting whether a school 
would exit improvement, over and above demographic factors. 
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Corrective Actions and Restructuring 

In 2003-04, only 6 percent of Title I districts had schools in corrective action (700 
districts accounting for an estimated 2,000 schools). The majority of districts with identified 
schools (57 percent) did not have any schools in corrective action, and most of those that did had 
only one such school. The most common corrective actions taken by districts and states were 
appointing an outside expert to advise the school and requiring the implementation of a new 
research-based curriculum. Few districts (about 200) and states (12) indicated that they had any 
Title I schools identified for restructuring. Among the small group of schools identified for four 
or more years, very few reported any interventions associated with restructuring. 

Conclusions 

If the trend of increasing concentration of identified schools in large urban districts 
continues, it will increase the demands on large urban districts to provide support and assistance. 
This trend is consistent with research that indicates that many of the schools with chronic low 
achievement and students with the greatest needs are found in large urban districts (see for 
example, David and Shields 2001). Given the finding that some identified schools were 
receiving little or no assistance in 2003-04, large districts could find themselves stretched further 
beyond their capacity to provide support and assistance. 

The expansion of Title I choice faces two major challenges. One is the need to create more 
viable alternate school choices for parents. Even with only 1 percent of eligible students 
exercising choice, districts are not always able to provide satisfactory options. With the 
increasing concentration of identified schools, large districts will have an increasingly difficult 
time providing alternatives, especially at the middle and high school levels. Small rural districts 
are already having trouble. The second challenge is the hesitancy of parents to move their 
children to a school outside the neighborhood. Some of the apparent reluctance may be due to 
lack of information and understanding about the options. Several data sources point to the 
preferences of parents to have their children nearby and the appeal of tutoring in their home 
school. 

Supplemental services are more appealing to parents, with slightly fewer than one-fifth of 
eligible students participating. For supplemental services to reach more students means meeting 
three challenges. First, small and rural districts will need access to providers; to date, case study 
data indicate online providers are not always a solution because some students lack access to 
needed technology and some online programs have limits as to the types of student they can 
adequately serve (i.e., certain age groups, students who are limited- English proficient, and 
students with special needs) may not be able to access online providers. Second, states need 
assistance in figuring out how to monitor and assess the effectiveness of providers. Third, 
districts need help in working with providers and in communicating clearly with parents. If the 
numbers of parents requesting supplemental services increases, these challenges will intensify. 

Although states and districts have taken many steps to provide support and assistance to 
schools identified as in need of improvement, many schools are not receiving the more intensive 
assistance needed to make progress (e.g., from school-based staff developers). Most states and 
districts will require increased capacity to support identified schools (e.g., resources, knowledge 
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base) and to deliver effective assistance. Districts were able to provide traditional types of 
assistance with planning and uses of achievement data, but they proved less able to help schools 
with the core work of instructional improvement through the efforts of school support teams, 
school-based staff developers, or other forms of intensive support. Districts will need assistance 
in determining how to work more strategically and intensively with schools that continue to miss 
AYP. 



Compared to their counterparts who had exited improvement status as of the end of the 
2002-03 school year, the finding that higher proportions of continuously identified schools were 
engaged in most of the improvement and support activities measured raises several issues. That 
they were conducting greater numbers of improvement activities and yet remained identified 
suggests three explanations. First, because continuously identified schools tend to be urban and 
poor, it is likely that they will still be identified in spite of all their activities because they are 
working with some of the most educationally disadvantaged populations: poor minority urban 
youth, many of whom are just learning English. A second explanation is the related finding that 
schools with more diverse populations are more likely to miss AYP (see for example, Novak and 
Fuller 2003). The third, supported strongly by the case studies, is that schools are grabbing at 
solutions — programs and strategies they think will increase scores quickly. As a result, they are 
doing many activities but not taking the kinds of coherent and sustained approaches that have the 
potential for a long-term payoff. Leadership by principals could play a role here; very few 
reported receiving support or assistance for themselves. 

The finding that school poverty and district size better predicted exiting improvement 
status than the improvement strategies undertaken by the schools is consistent with the historical 
relationship between economic status and test scores (see Coleman et al. 1966; Jencks 1972; 
Jencks and Phillips 1998). Given the relative contribution of improvement activities to schools 
exiting improvement, it appears likely that the schools that continue to be identified will need 
much more intensive assistance and more time to implement improvement strategies than they 
have had thus far. 
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I. Introduction 



The Evaluation of Title I Accountability Systems and School Improvement Efforts study 
tracked changes in states, districts, and schools in the 2001-02 school year, the year during which 
No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) was signed into law, through its second full year of 
implementation in 2003-04. During 2001-04, states and districts took steps to align their 
accountability systems with NCLB and to help improve student achievement in Title I schools 
that did not meet required performance standards. 

This report presents the key findings over the three years of the study. Findings from 

2002- 03, the first full year of NCLB implementation, showed that states and districts were 
making progress in implementing accountability systems under NCLB but that big gaps remained 
between their existing systems of accountability and the vision embodied in NCLB of coherent 
systems that support all schools and all students to reach high standards (U.S. Department of 
Education 2005b). During 2003-04, educators at all levels of the education system continued 
efforts to implement the accountability provisions of NCLB. This report describes how states, 
districts, and schools implemented Title I accountability and school improvement provisions in 

2003- 04 and discusses changes from the first and second years of the study. 

Overall, states, districts, and schools were responding to NCLB requirements in different 
ways; these differences were often associated with district size, urbanicity, and poverty. Five 
themes capture the trends observed over the duration of the study. Each has implications for the 
future of NCLB and is elaborated in this report. 

• Identified Title I schools in small districts were more likely to exit improvement status 
than those in large districts; thus, identified schools became more concentrated in large 
districts. 

• More students were eligible for choice and supplemental services in 2003-04 than in 
2002-03; however, the proportion of parents exercising Title I choice remained small 
(1 percent) compared with 19 percent participating in supplemental services in 2003- 
04, an increase over the 7 percent from the previous year. 

• More states, but not all, were providing technical assistance to identified schools (for 
example, 36 states provided school support teams to identified Title I schools in 2003- 
04, up from 23 states the year before), and most districts were providing a range of 
assistance with data analysis, school improvement planning and curriculum alignment 
in 2003-04, similar to what they provided in 2001-02 and 2002-03. However, many 
identified schools did not receive the types of assistance specified in NCLB (e.g., 57 
percent of continuously identified schools reported that they did not receive assistance 
from a school support team in 2003-04). 

• School improvement strategies remained similar across the three years, although 
schools that were still identified in 2003-04 engaged in more improvement activities 
than schools no longer identified. 
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• School poverty and district size better predicted exiting improvement status than the 
improvement strategies undertaken by the schools. 

Overview of the Study 

Data collection for the study began in 2001-02, the last year of NCLB’s predecessor, the 
Improving America’ s Schools Act (lASA); the subsequent years 2002-03 and 2003-04 were the 
first two years in which states, districts, and schools operated under NCLB. The study was 
designed to investigate the means by which districts and schools were implementing 
accountability provisions under Title I, including the incentives provided to Title I schools to 
help them improve. 

Data collection for this report consisted of four components that span the three years of the 
study (additional information about the samples can be found in Appendix A): 

• A yearly survey of district Title I administrators in a nationally representative 
sample of approximately 1,300 districts out of 11,200 districts nationally that 
received Title I funds during the study period. Districts were stratified according to 
size (enrollment), degree of poverty (based on the percentage of children living in 
poverty within each district), and population density (rural, suburban, urban). 

Response rates ranged from 88 to 91 percent across the three years of survey 
administration. 

• A yearly survey of principals in a nationally representative sample of 739 Title I 
schools identified for improvement in 2001-02 drawn from the 1,300 sampled 
districts. Following this cohort of schools over three years allowed for an assessment of 
the extent of change in improvement status during the transitional period; factors or 
school characteristics that may have affected schools either exiting improvement status 
or remaining identified were also investigated. The schools from this sample that exited 
improvement status are referred to in this document as “no longer identified.” The 
schools that did not exit are referred to as “continuously identified.” It should be noted 
that this sample of schools is not representative of Title I schools identified since the 
inception of NCLB nor of schools that will be identified when NCLB is fully 
implemented in the future. Response rates ranged from 85 to 86 percent across the three 
years of survey administration. 

• Yearly case study visits to 20 schools identified for improvement under Title I in 
15 districts in five states. The five states were selected for variation on three critical 
accountability dimensions: state adequate yearly progress (AYP) definition, alignment 
of Title I and the general state accountability systems, and the state process for 
identifying schools in need of improvement. Within each of the five states, three 
districts were selected: a large urban district, a suburban district, and a rural district. 
Within each urban district, two elementary schools identified for improvement were 
selected. In the rural and suburban districts, one elementary school was chosen (often 
the only identified school in those districts). In each case study site, district staff, 
school staff, and parents of students in identified schools were interviewed. 
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• Interviews of state Title I administrators. Respondents included state Title I 
directors and accountability staff. These interviews, along with the examination of 
Consolidated State Application Accountability Workbooks for State Grants under 
NCLB (2003), provide a national picture of accountability systems and procedures, 
including state assistance to districts and schools. State data were gathered from 50 
states and the District of Columbia. Tabulations of state data are based on interviews 
with staff in 48 states and the District of Columbia; two states did not respond to the 
telephone survey. 

Statistics are reported only when the unweighted sample was 20 or more. Statistically 
significant differences are noted in exhibits. Group differences reported in the text were 
statistically significant at p < .05. Details on the statistical tests and the standard errors of 
statistical estimates can be found in Appendix B. 

Overview of the Report 

The report findings are organized around three topics related to the major accountability 
provisions of NCLB: (1) public school choice and supplemental services, including 
communication with the public (Chapter III); (2) school improvement activities and the 
assistance provided to schools by states and districts (Chapter IV); and (3) corrective actions and 
restructuring activities (Chapter V). Schools and districts become subject to these accountability 
provisions when they are identified for improvement. 

To understand the implementation of these provisions, it is important to have a picture of 
the accountability requirements that were in effect during the last two years of the study. 
Similarly, it is important to understand the nature of the schools, districts, and states that are the 
subject of this evaluation. Therefore, Chapter II describes the range of schools that were 
identified for improvement under NCLB and that did not achieve adequate yearly progress and 
the districts that supported these schools in 2003-04. Consequences for schools identified for 
improvement are presented in Chapters III through V. Chapter VI presents the study’s 
conclusions. Findings based on survey data generally are presented as national estimates while 
findings based on case study data are presented as examples to help illustrate the more 
representative findings. Appendix A provides additional information on data collection and 
analysis methods, while Appendix B provides additional survey data for exhibits where only 
significant differences between years or types of districts and schools are provided to focus 
attention on particular items (the reader is directed to go to Appendix B where this occurs). 
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II. Context 



The No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) has framed a common goal for educators: to ensure 
that no child, regardless of background, is left behind by the nation’s public education system. 

In particular, NCLB has strengthened accountability requirements for schools, districts, and states 
and has addressed the shortcomings and uneven implementation of accountability systems under 
the previous reauthorization of Title I. This chapter describes the accountability provisions of 
NCLB, followed by a description of the Title I districts and schools identified for improvement 
that are the subject of the study. 

Because NCLB became law during the first year of the study and went into effect the 
following year, the three-year investigation covers a period of changes from the previous 
reauthorization of Title I to the first two years of the implementation of accountability under 
NCLB. 

Background: Accountability Provisions of NCLB 

Accountability stands at the center of NCLB. The logic of NCLB is clear: improving the 
nation’s schools for all children requires the establishment of clear and high standards, the 
identification of schools in which students are not meeting those standards, options for parents of 
students in low-performing schools, support for struggling schools, and — for those schools that 
continue to perform poorly — increasingly rigorous interventions. 

NCLB requires states to develop and implement a single, statewide accountability system 
that is effective in ensuring that all districts and schools make AYP, and to hold accountable 
those schools that do not show progress. The legislation was designed to help all students reach 
proficiency by 2013-14 by requiring that states create annual assessments that measure what 
children know and can do in reading and mathematics in grades 3 through 8, as well as testing at 
least once between grades 10 and 12 by 2005-06, and in science by 2007-08 (Exhibit l).’^ 

Assessment data are to be disaggregated for students by poverty level, race, ethnicity, 
disability, and limited English proficiency (EEP) status to ensure that attention is focused on all 
students and that all schools are held accountable for reaching AYP targets for students in each 
major subgroup at the school. In addition to AYP calculations based primarily on state 
assessment results in reading or language arts and mathematics, NCLB requires that AYP 
definitions include minimum assessment participation rate targets of 95 percent, graduation rates 
for high schools, and at least one other state-selected academic indicator for elementary and 
middle schools. Annual school “report cards” are required to provide comparative information 
on the quality of all schools so that parents can make more informed choices about their 
children’s education. The report cards are to show how well all of a school’s students are doing 
in regard to meeting standards, and they also must chart the progress of subgroups. This later 
aspect is used to track the closing of the achievement gap between various student populations. 



NCLB does not require that science assessments be used to determine AYP. 
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Exhibit 1 

Summary of Key NCLB Accountability Requirements 



Topics 


NCLB requirements 


Single, statewide system 


All students must be assessed by the same state assessment, and AYP 
definitions must apply to all schools and districts in the state, both Title I 
and non-Title I. 


Public reporting 


State and district report cards are required to include information on state 
assessment results, schools and districts identified for improvement, and 
certain other information. 


Performance measures 
used in AYP definitions 


Annual state assessments must be administered to students in reading or 
language arts and mathematics. Assessments must be administered at 
least once in grades 3-5 and 6-9 until 2005-06, when all grades 3-8 must 
be assessed; assessments also must be administered at least once in 
grades 10-12. 

Assessment participation rates, graduation rates, and another academic 
indicator for elementary and middle schools must be included. States can 
include additional indicators. 


Criteria for state 
definitions of AYP for 

schools 


The criteria must include absolute targets for measures of school 
performance in reading or English language arts and mathematics. 
Participation rate targets must be at least 95 percent. 

The criteria must provide for all students to reach proficiency within 12 
years (by 2013-14) and set annual measurable objectives and 
intermediate goals. The baseline achievement must be calculated by 
following a specific formula. 

The criteria must include separate, absolute targets for key groups of 
students (all students, major racial and ethnic groups, economically 
disadvantaged students, students with disabilities, and LEP students). 
Districts may use additional criteria to add schools to, but not subtract 
them from, state lists of identified schools. 


AYP for districts 


The formula for AYP must be the same for districts as for schools. 


Identification of schools 
for improvement 


Title 1 schools that do not make AYP for two consecutive years must be 
identified for improvement under Title 1. 


Identification of schools 
for corrective action 


Title 1 schools that do not meet AYP for four years (after at least two years 
in improvement status) must be identified for corrective action. 


Identification of schools 
for restructuring 


Title 1 schools that do not make AYP for five and six years (after at least 
three and four years in improvement status) must be identified for 
restructuring (planning for restructuring for one year, then restructuring 
the following year). 


Identification of districts 
for improvement 


Districts that do not make AYP for two consecutive years must be 
identified for improvement under Title 1. 

Districts that do not make AYP for four years (after at least two years of 
improvement status) must be identified for corrective action under Title 1. 


Exiting improvement, 
corrective action, and 
restructuring status 


A school or district may exit from improvement, corrective action, or 
restructuring status when it makes AYP for two consecutive years 
following its identification for improvement, corrective action, or 
restructuring. 



(continued, next page) 
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Exhibit 1 (continued) 

Summary of Key NCLB Accountability Requirements 



Topics 


NCLB requirements 


District assistance for 
schools identified for 
improvement 


Districts must provide technicai assistance to identified schools to: 

• Develop and implement their school improvement plans. 

• Analyze assessment data. 

• Identify and implement professional development, instructional 
strategies, and methods of instruction derived from relevant 
scientifically based research 

• Analyze and revise the school budget to more effectively allocate 
school resources to support activities most likely to increase student 
achievement. 


Consequences for 
schools identified for 
improvement 


Schools must develop or revise a school improvement plan. Schools 
must spend not less than 10 percent of their Title I funds for professional 
development. 

Parents of students in identified schools must be offered the option to 
transfer their child to a non-identified school in the district, with 
transportation provided. 

Districts must offer students from low-income families in identified schools 
supplemental educational services from an approved provider (beginning 
in year two of improvement). 


Consequences for 
schools identified for 
corrective action 


Consequences from years one and two of improvement continue to apply. 
Districts must implement one of a series of corrective actions defined in 
the legislation. 


Consequences for 
schools identified for 
restructuring 


Consequences from years one and two of improvement continue to apply. 
Districts must spend the first year planning to implement at least one of a 
series of school restructuring efforts. During the second year, districts 
must implement the schools’ restructuring plans. 


Consequences for 
districts identified for 
improvement 


Districts must develop or revise a district improvement plan. Districts 
must spend not less than 10 percent of their Title 1 funds for professional 
development. 

States must provide technical assistance to identified districts. 


Consequences for 
districts identified for 
corrective action 


States must implement one of a series of corrective actions for identified 
districts. 


State assistance for 
identified districts and 
schools 


States are required to establish a statewide system of support — including 
school support teams, distinguished principals, and distinguished 
teachers — to assist schools and districts identified for improvement and 
corrective action, as well as other districts and schools receiving Title 1 
funds. 



Title I Schools and Districts Identified for Improvement 

The number of identified schools remained roughly the same from 2002-03 to 
2003-04 — although the demographic distribution of identified schools, and of districts with 
identified schools, shifted. An estimated 5,600 Title I schools were identified for improvement 
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in 2003-04, compared with an estimated 6,000 identified schools in 2002-03. This represents 
about 12 percent of all Title I schools, compared with 13 percent in 2002-03.^ 



Exhibit 2 

Distribution of Identified Title I Schools in 2001-02 and 2003-04, 

by District Size 




Exhibit reads: Of the estimated number of identified Title I schools, 34 percent were located 
in small districts in 2001-02 compared with 19 percent in 2003-04. 

Notes: Differences significant at p < .01. (See Appendix B for complete data table.) 

Source: TASSIE District and School Database (see Appendix A for definition). 

Between 2001-02 and 2003-04, there was a steady trend toward a greater 
concentration of identified schools in large or very large districts and in urban districts. 

Sixty-six percent of schools identified in 2003-04 were in large or very large districts, compared 
with 48 percent in 2001-02 and 56 percent in 2002-03. This figure represents a disproportionate 
share because large and very large districts only contain about one-third (36 percent) of all Title I 
schools. Comparing 2001-02 to 2003-04, there was a decline in the proportion of identified 

^ Estimates of the number of identified Title I schools (5,565 schools with a margin of error +/- 550) and districts 
with identified schools are based on data from the TASSIE District and School Database and vary slightly from 
estimates derived from respondents to the district survey. The estimate of the number of identified schools in 
2003-04 is consistent with the number of identified schools reported by the U.S. Government Accountability 
Office (6,200 schools) and Education Week (5,869 schools). The majority (65 percent) of Title I schools 
identified for improvement in 2003-04 were elementary schools, but this proportion is smaller than the 7 1 percent 
of all Title I schools that are elementary. 
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Title I schools from small districts — from 34 percent to 19 percent (Exhibit 2). Over half (53 
percent) of identified Title I schools were located in urban districts in 2003-04, compared with 
39 percent in 2001-02. 

Schools that served higher percentages of low-income families were 
disproportionately represented among identified schools. Whereas about 41 percent of all 
Title I schools fit into the highest poverty category, 72 percent of all identified schools were in 
this same category. Only 5 percent of identified Title I schools were in the highest of the three 
poverty categories even though a quarter (23 percent) of all Title I schools are in this category 
(Exhibit 3). 



Exhibit 3 

Distribution of Identified Title I Schools Compared With 
All Title I Schools in 2003-04, by District Poverty 




Exhibit reads: Of the estimated number of identified Title I schools in 2003-04 (5,600), 5 
percent were located in districts with the lowest poverty level, whereas 23 percent of all 
Title I schools were located in districts with the lowest poverty level. 



Notes: Title I status (identified, not identified) was significantly associated with district 
poverty at p < .01. (See Appendix B for the complete data table.) 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



These findings converge with a 2004 report from the U.S. Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) that found that schools identified in 2003-04 were disproportionately located in 
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urban and suburban areas and enrolled larger proportions of minority students and students from 
low-income fa mi lies (GAO 2004).^ 

Similarly, continuously identified schools in 2003-04 compared with those no longer 
identified were more likely to he in very large districts (Exhibit 4)7 The same pattern was 
found based on district urbanicity, district poverty, and size of the school. That is, schools that 
remained identified were also more likely to be located in urban areas (55 percent compared with 
32 percent for non-identified schools), serving high proportions of low-income families (77 
percent compared with 44 percent for non-identified schools), and to be large schools consistent 



Exhibit 4 

Distribution of Continuously Identified and No Longer Identified 
Title I Schools in 2003-04, by District Size 
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Exhibit reads: Twelve percent of Title I schools still identified were located in small districts 
compared with 40 percent of Title schools no longer identified. 

Notes: Title I status (identified, not identified) was significantly associated with district size 
at p < .01. Percentages may exceed 100 percent because of rounding. (See Appendix B for 
complete data table.) 

Source: Demographic distribution of schools in the TASSIE school sample that responded to 
the school survey in 2001-02 and/or 2003-04. 



® It should be noted that samples and methods may vary across studies. Thus, although findings that converge 
across studies strengthen the reliability of each given finding, specific percentages and other statistics are not 
directly comparable across studies. 

^ As noted in the introduction, “continuously identified” schools are those that were identified for improvement at 
the beginning of this study in 2001-02 and continued to be identified in 2003-04. 
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with their location in large districts that tend to have larger schools than small districts (35 
percent of identified schools had enrollments of more than 750 students compared with 15 
percent of schools no longer identified). 

The proportion of schools that were identified for improvement in 2003-04 varied 
widely across states. For example, 37 states had less than 10 percent of their schools identified 
for improvement in 2003-04, while three states had 25 percent or more of their schools 
identified. Data collected by Education Week (2004) includes one additional year of data. Their 
data indicate that variation in the number of identified schools across states continued in 2004-05 
but shifted as fewer states had small proportions of identified schools and more states had larger 
percentages of their schools identified. For example, in 2003-04, almost three-quarters of the 
states (37 states) had fewer than 10 percent of their schools identified; in 2004-05, more than half 
of the states (28 states) had 10 percent or more of their schools identified (Exhibit 5). This same 
data base showed that there was a substantial increase in the number of identified schools 
nationwide in 2004-05. 



Exhibit 5 

Number of States With Varying Percentages of Their Schools Identified 
for Improvement, 2003-04 and 2004-05 
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all schools In 
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Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, two states had no schools identified for improvement. In 2004-05, 
no states had none of their schools identified. 



Note: One state’s 2004-05 data was not yet available. 

Source: For school year 2003-04, Education Week (2004), with missing values for nine states 
filled in from TASSIE state data. For 2004-05 data. Education Week. 
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Similarly, state data indicate that there was a great deal of variation across states in 
the proportion of schools that missed AYP in 2003-04 (based on 2002-03 testing). For 

example, seven states had less than 10 percent of their schools miss AYP targets in 2003-04, 
while eight states had more than 50 percent of their schools miss AYP targets. State data 
indicated that 26,323 schools nationwide did not achieve AYP for school year 2003-04. This 

Q 

number represents 28 percent of all schools in the nation. 

The relationship between district size and the proportion of schools not meeting AYP 
reflects the role of subgroups in school identification. Under NCLB, if a school contains a 
minimum number of students (as defined by the states) in specific subgroups (e.g., low income, 
racial and ethnic minorities, LEP, students with disabilities), schools are held accountable for the 
academic outcomes of those groups, in addition to the academic outcomes of the entire school. 
Large or diverse schools are likely to have more student groups containing the state-defined 
minimum number of students, and consequently have more performance targets to meet. 

Because it is more difficult for schools with many targets to meet all of their performance goals, 
districts with larger or more diverse schools are more likely to have a higher percentage of 
schools miss their targets and be identified for improvement under NCLB (see, for example, 
Novak and Fuller 2003). TASSIE data allowed only limited analysis of this issue, but tends to 
support this conclusion (see also, GAO 2004). 

Districts With Identified Schools 

The total number of districts with identified Title I schools decreased between 2001-02 
and 2003-04. From 2002-03 to 2003-04, this decrease resulted in a higher concentration of 
identified schools in those districts with identified schools. An estimated 1,500 school 
districts had identified Title I schools in 2003-04. This number represents 14 percent of districts 
nationwide. In 2001-02, 21 percent of Title I districts were found to have at least one identified 
school; in 2002-03, this proportion was 16 percent. About 300 districts nationwide that had 
identified schools in 2002-03 no longer had any in 2003-04. 

In 2002-03, almost three-quarters (74 percent) of the districts with identified schools had 
only one or two such schools to provide assistance, but in 2003-04, the proportion of districts 
having just one or two identified schools had been reduced to 48 percent. Perhaps most notably, 
in 2002-03, only 2 percent of the districts with identified schools had 13 or more identified 
schools, but in 2003-04, 12 percent of those districts with at least one identified school had 13 or 
more such schools (Exhibit 6). 

Districts with identified Title I schools in 2003-04 were more likely to be large, urban, 
and poor, compared with districts without identified schools. For example, 55 percent of 
districts with identified schools were in the highest poverty level (more than 22 percent of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunches), compared with 21 percent of those districts 
without identified Title I schools. Whereas overall, 5 percent of Title I districts were classified 
as urban districts, 17 percent of districts with identified schools were urban. Twenty-three 



An Education Week report, published in late 2004, showed a total of 24,61 1 schools that did not make AYP for 
2003-04. Because some states include non-Title I schools in their reports, it is not possible to specify the 
percentage of these schools that are non-Title I schools. 
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percent of districts with identified schools were large districts, compared with 4 percent of those 
districts without identified schools. 



Exhibit 6 

Districts With Different Numbers of Identified Title I Schools, Among 
Districts With Identified Title I Schools in 2002-03 and 2003-04 
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Exhibit reads: In 2002-03, among districts nationwide that had identified Title I schools, 2 
percent had 13 or more identified Title I schools. In 2003-04, among districts nationwide 
that had identified Title I schools, 12 percent had 13 or more identified Title I schools. 

Notes: Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. (See Appendix B for the 
complete data table.) 

Source: TASSIE 2003-04 district survey. 



Districts Identified for Improvement 

In 2003-04, eight states had identified a total of 51 districts for improvement; this 
number represents less than 1 percent of districts nationwide. However, in 2003-04, 23 
percent of districts had been designated as not having achieved AYP.^ Any of these districts that 
miss AYP again based on 2004-05 testing will be identified. However, as noted in a report by 
the Council of Chief State School Officers (Forte Fast and Erpenhach 2004), a sizable portion of 
states applied and received approval for amendments to their accountability plans; these 
amendments will alter the formulas used to identify districts for improvement (e.g., for a district 
to be identified for improvement, it would have to miss AYP at each of three grade levels: 
elementary, middle, and high school, for two years in a row), thus likely reducing the rate at 
which districts will miss AYP, all else being equal. 



^ This percentage was obtained from the TASSIE state data collection process. 
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Knowledge of Accountability Elements 

Knowledge of NCLB school accountability requirements increased among district 
administrators in 2003-04. Eighty-nine percent of district Title I administrators reported that 
they understood all or most elements of AYP determination for their schools, and the percentage 
who understood all or most of the elements for district AYP determination was essentially the 
same. In 2002-03, 76 percent of district administrators reported that they had this knowledge. 

The accuracy of school principals’ report of their identification status improved 
markedly in 2003-04, compared with 2002-03. Ninety-three percent of principals of 
continuously identified schools were aware of this status. In the previous year, 66 percent of 
principals of identified schools were aware of their schools’ status. It is important to note that 
this measure of improved awareness can be generalized only to the population of schools 
identified in 2001-02 and that continued to be identified in 2003-04 (i.e., this group of schools 
has been identified for at least three years and therefore have had several years of involvement in 
the accountability process). 

District and school staff were clearer about the basis for AYP and identification than 
in the previous year in three of the five case study states but not clear about the 
consequences of different designations. Across the case study sites in 2003-04, school and 
district staff were more aware of the basis for AYP designations and identification status in over 
half the districts. Confusion continued, however, in districts in two states, one where the state 
accountability process remains the most salient and another where the state changed its labeling 
system for schools. School staff were less familiar than district staff about the basis for 
identification and were particularly uninformed about the consequences associated with different 
determinations. 
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III. Title I Choice and Suppiementai Educationai Services 



Public school choice under Title I, allowing parents with children in Title I schools 
identified for improvement to transfer their child to another public school, is a key strategy in 
NCLB for improving educational outcomes. Under NCLB, for Title I schools that do not make 
AYP for two consecutive years (i.e., “identified schools”), districts must provide parents of 
students in these schools with the option of transferring their child to a school in the district that 
has not been identified for improvement and provide transportation. If a school does not make 
AYP for three years (one year after being identified), districts must provide low-income parents 
of children in these schools with the option of supplemental educational services from state- 
approved providers for their children. 

NCLB also requires that a district make available an amount up to 20 percent of the 
district’s Title I, Part A, allocation to fund Title I choice-related transportation and supplemental 
services. Unlike public school choice, supplemental services are offered only to children from 
low-income families and not to parents of all children in identified Title I schools. Districts are 
to notify parents about these options so that they have time to make informed decisions for each 
school year. Notification about Title I choice and supplemental services is an extension of 
NCLB' s underlying principle of providing parents and the public with a clear understanding of 
the progress for which schools are being held accountable. 

In brief, the findings show that the proportion of students who participated in Title I school 
choice remained at 1 percent in both 2002-03 and 2003-04. Small and rural districts were the 
least likely to have students who transferred schools and had the fewest alternatives from which 
to choose. The percentage of parents choosing to enroll their children in supplemental services 
increased from 7 percent to 19 percent over the same period. Still, fewer than half the districts 
required to offer supplemental services did so. States and districts improved at the mechanics of 
offering choice and supplemental services in 2003-04, but districts still faltered in timely 
notification of parents and states struggled in monitoring the performance of supplemental 
service providers. 

These findings are elaborated below, looking first at public school choice under Title I and 
then supplemental services. Under public school choice, the findings are organized in three 
sections: eligibility and participation in Title I choice, choice options, and barriers to providing 
and exercising choice. Under supplemental services, the findings are organized in three parallel 
sections: eligibility and participation in supplemental services, providers of supplemental 
services and how they are approved, and barriers to providing and participating in supplemental 
services. The chapter then presents findings on how parents are notified about Title I choice and 
supplemental services, followed by findings on the broader topic of public reporting by states 
and districts under NCLB. 

Public School Choice Under Titie I 

NCLB requires districts to give parents of all children enrolled in Title I schools identified 
for school improvement, corrective action, or restructuring the opportunity to transfer their 
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children to a school in the district that has not been so identified. Public school choice must be 
offered to such students by the next school year, unless prohibited by state law. Districts are 
required only to offer public school choice options within the district; however, if all public 
schools in the district to which students might transfer have been identified as needing 
improvement, the districts must “to the extent practicable” establish cooperative agreements with 
other districts to provide public school choice options. Children who transfer schools under 
Title I choice are allowed to remain in the school to which they transfer until they complete the 
highest grade in that school; however, the district is no longer required to provide transportation 
services if the originating school makes AYP standards for two consecutive years and thus exits 
improvement status (see U.S. Department of Education nonregulatory guidance, 2004b). 

Eligibility and Participation 

Among districts that provided Title I choice in 2003-04, an estimated 2.75 million 
students were eligible to exercise choice because they were enrolled in an identified Title I 
school; about 3 percent of these students requested a transfer from an identified school, 
and about 1 percent then transferred to another school (Exhibit 7). The number of eligible 
students in 2003-04 increased substantially, while the number and percentage of districts and 
schools offering choice remained consistent. This likely reflects the increasing concentration of 
identified schools in large and urban districts and the increase in the number of middle and high 
schools identified. Urban schools are typically much larger than their counterparts in small and 
rural districts. Districts that did not provide Title I choice were primarily small (82 percent), and 
rural (88 percent). 



Exhibit 7 

Districts and Schools Required to Offer Title I Choice, Those That Offered Choice, 
and Students Who Exercised Choice in 2002-03 and 2003-04 





2002-03 


2003-04 


Students (among districts that provided choice): 




2,752,000* 


Number eligibie 


1,535,000 


Number who participated 


18,000 


32,000 


Proportion who participated 


1% 


1% 


Schoois: 






Number where choice required 


6,000 


5,600 


Number where choice offered 


5,000 


4,600 


Proportion where choice offered 


84% 


83% 


Districts: 






Number with schools where choice required 


1,800 


1,600 


Number with schools where choice offered 


1,200 


1,100 


Proportion where choice offered 


66% 


67% 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that had identified schools and offered choice in 2002-03, an estimated 1,535,000 
students nationwide were eligible for Title I choice; in 2003-04, the estimate was 2,752,000 students. 

*Notes: Asterisk indicates significant differences at p < .01. The number of students eligible is underestimated, and 
therefore the percent participating is overestimated, because not all districts that should have provided choice 
reported providing this option and thus did not provide eligibility data (about 21 percent of the districts with 
identified Title I schools). The estimated 1.5 million has a margin of error of +/- .6 million, and 2.75 million has a 
margin of error of +/- .7 million. The estimates in this exhibit vary slightly from those presented earlier because 
they are based on respondents to the district survey and not the TASSIE District and School Database. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Although the number of students eligible for choice nationally increased between 
2002-03 and 2003-04, the percentage of students who transferred remained constant (1 
percent). The percentage remained the same because both the number of students eligible for 
and the number exercising choice increased proportionately. 

Districts varied widely in the number of schools with students eligible for choice; the 
largest districts had by far the most schools (Exhibit 8). The average of four schools per 
district masks the large difference between small districts with an average of one school and very 
large districts with an average of 30 schools. Similarly, urban districts had more schools 
required to offer choice (12 schools) than suburban (two schools) and rural (one school). Again, 
these findings are consistent with the increase in the number of identified schools in the largest 
urban districts. Districts with large numbers of schools required to offer choice faced greater 
logistical challenges in setting up their choice programs (see discussion below regarding barriers 
to implementation). 



Exhibit 8 

Average Number of Schools With Students Eligible to 
Exercise Choice, Among Districts That Provided 
Title I Choice in 2003-04 




Mean number of schools 



Exhibit reads: The average number of schools with students eligible to 
exercise choice in very large districts that were required to provide choice 
and did so was 30. (See Appendix B for the complete data set.) 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



While there were large differences in the average number of schools with students eligible 
for Title I choice across districts, there were no significant differences in the percentage of Title I 
schools required to offer Title I choice by district size (between 23 and 29 percent). Larger 
districts have greater numbers of Title I schools and proportionately greater numbers of 
identified schools than smaller districts. 
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Most districts (78 percent) that offered Title I choice in 2003-04 had offered choice the 
previous year. Twenty-two percent of districts offering choice in 2003-04 did so for the first 
time that year. These districts had fewer students request transfers and actually transfer than 
those who had begun offering choice in 2002-03. For example, the average number of students 
who transferred to another school was 29 for districts that provided choice in both years and nine 
for those that provided choice only in 2003-04. Experience in setting up choice may account for 
some of this difference; however, it is important to note that more of the districts that started 
offering choice in 2003-04 were small (61 percent) compared with those offering choice in both 
years, of which 28 percent were small. Hence, a smaller number of students would be expected. 

Among districts that offered Title I choice, 41 percent of the identified schools had 
students who exercised the option to transfer compared with 33 percent in 2002-03. The 

average number of students who transferred per school was five in 2002-03 and 18 in 2003-04. 

Among districts that offered Title I choice in 2003-04, 73 percent of small districts had 
no student transfers compared with 3 percent of very large districts (Exhibit 9). A similar 
pattern holds for urbanicity: 67 percent of rural districts that offered Title I choice had no student 
transfers compared with 26 percent of suburban districts and 19 percent of urban districts. 



Exhibit 9 

Percentage of Districts With No Student Transfers Under 
the Title I Choice Option in 2003-04, Among Districts 
That Offered Choice, by District Size 
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Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, among small districts that offered Title I 
choice, 73 percent had no student transfers. 

Note: Differences were significant at p< .0001. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Choice Options 

Most districts that offered Title I choice provided parents with choices among several 
schools in the district not identified for improvement. Fewer options existed in small districts 
and fewer existed at the middle and high school level across districts. 

Two-thirds of districts that offered Title I choice gave parents a choice of all other 
schools in the district at the appropriate grade level that were not identified for 
improvement. Small districts were more likely than large districts to offer parents all other 
schools not identified for improvement. Eighty-five percent of small districts and 74 percent of 
medium districts offered all other schools in the district at the appropriate grade level, compared 
with 39 percent of very large districts and 46 percent of large districts. Other options specified in 
the survey were provided less frequently by districts offering choice: 18 percent offered a subset 
of schools that had been paired with the sending school, 17 percent offered all other schools 
within a certain geographic zone, and 9 percent offered public schools outside the district. Urban 
districts (28 percent) and suburban districts (20 percent) were more likely than rural districts (10 
percent) to offer a subset of schools that had been paired with the sending school. 

In both 2002-03 and 2003-04, the majority of districts (77 percent and 71 percent, 
respectively) were able to provide parents with at least two alternate schools at the 
elementary level. The larger and more urban the district, the more alternate schools were 
available to families at the elementary and middle school grades (see, for example. Exhibit 10). 
Overall, the average number of alternate schools available to families at the elementary level was 
five (the median was two), the average at the middle school level was two (the median was one), 
and the average at the high school level was one (the median was zero). The smaller numbers of 
alternate schools at the upper grade levels are the result of two factors. One is that there are 
fewer middle and high schools than elementary. The other is that proportionately more middle 
and high schools were identified for improvement in 2003-04, compared with all Title I schools 
(GAO 2004). Roughly 24 percent of all schools identified for improvement were middle 
schools, while 16 percent of all Title I schools were middle schools; 1 1 percent of all schools 
identified were high schools, while 9 percent of all Title I schools were high schools. 

Conversely, 61 percent of all Title I schools identified for improvement were elementary 
schools, where 71 percent of all Title I schools were elementary. At the same time, overall, 
more than three-quarters (76 percent) of students who actually transferred schools in 2003-04 
received their first choice of schools. 



The remaining 4 percent are defined as “other” schools, which include ungraded schools (GAO 2004). GAO also 
reported that parents of eligible students in their eight case study districts were generally offered fewer transfer 
options for middle and high school students because districts tended to have fewer middle and high schools than 
elementary schools. 
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Exhibit 10 

Average Number of Alternate Elementary Schools Available to 
Parents With Students in Identified Title I Schools in 2003-04, 
Among Districts That Offered Choice, by District Size 
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Exhibit reads: Among very large districts that offered Title I choice in 2003-04, the 
average number of alternate schools available to families in identified Title I elementary 
schools was 12, compared with six alternate elementary schools in large districts, four in 
medium districts, and two in small districts. (See Appendix B for the complete data set.) 
Note: * too few cases to report. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



The school choice options districts provided to parents were not necessarily higher 
performing schools, even in districts that offered all schools not identified. The case study 
districts provided several examples of this phenomenon (Exhibit 11). For example, one district 
offered to parents as options alternate schools that they thought were likely to miss AYP at the 
end of the year because they had few schools to offer as alternatives to identified schools. 
Findings from the GAO report on the implementation of Title I choice in 2003-04 were similar. 
Among the eight case study districts they visited, many schools that districts offered as transfer 
options had not met state performance goals in the prior year, and some were at risk themselves 
of having to offer choice in the following year. Officials from large urban GAO case study 
districts stated that they would have had few schools to offer as choices if they had not offered 
Title I schools that had failed to make AYP for one year (GAO 2004). One of the very large 
TASSIE urban case study districts with 40 percent of its schools identified conducted a capacity 
study in August 2003 and found that there were very few schools to serve as choice options and 
none at the middle school level. 
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Exhibit 11 

Options for Parents Not Always an Improvement 

In one large case study district, several parents chose to transfer their children to a newly opened school 
that had lower scores than the sending school and missed AYP its first year. Because the school moved 
into a new facility and changed its name, the clock was restarted for determining school improvement 
status. In another large case study district, parents explained that they preferred to leave their children in 
the identified school because it offered an array of programs not found in the alternate schools, 
particularly programs for limited English speaking students. 



Both this study’s case study districts and those of GAO illustrate that as the number of 
identified schools increased, the number of alternate schools decreased. This trend was 
especially acute at the middle and high school level where a higher proportion of schools had 
been identified, coupled with the smaller numbers of secondary schools relative to elementary 
schools. Fourteen percent of districts responded on the district survey that they were unable to 
increase the range of choices available to parents or increase the number of spaces in schools that 
could receive transfers in 2003-04. 

Half of districts offering Title I choice took some steps to increase the options 
available to parents of children in identified Title I schools. The most frequently reported 
approach (22 percent) was to provide supplemental services from state-approved providers at 
schools in the first year of improvement status (Exhibit 12). Still, more than half (51 percent) of 
districts that provided Title I choice did not report taking any steps in 2003-04 to increase the 
range of choices available to parents, given the small number of students that requested transfers. 
Nine percent of districts offering Title I choice reported negotiating agreements with neighboring 
districts. The success of interdistrict choice depends on the feasibility of such transfers, 
including the capacity and willingness of neighboring districts to accept transfers and the 
willingness of parents to have their child transported out of the district. Case study data 
suggested that currently these options are not attractive to receiving districts or parents. 
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Exhibit 12 

Steps Taken by Districts to Increase the Range of Choices Available 
to Parents With Children in Identified Schools in 2003-04, Among Districts 

That Offered Title I Choice 



Offering supplemental educational services from 
state-approved providers to students in Title I 
schools in their first year of improvement 

Adding teachers and/or classrooms to schools 
within the district that are not identified for 
improvement 

Negotiating an agreement with one or more 
neighboring districts to accommodate students 
who wish to transfer 

Creating schools within schools to accommodate 
students who wish to transfer 



Other steps 



0 5 10 15 20 25 o/ 

/o 

Percentage of districts 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that offered Title I choice in 2003-04, 22 percent of districts offered supplemental 
services from approved providers to students in Title I schools in their first year of improvement. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 




Barriers to Providing and Exercising Choice 

Districts consistently reported several challenges in implementing Title I choice, 
including time for implementation, availability of alternatives, and transportation. The 

biggest challenges reported by districts did not change from 2002-03 to 2003-04 nor did they 
differ between districts that implemented choice and those that did not, among all districts 
required to implement choice in those years. Among districts that offered Title I choice, various 
challenges were reported by 26 percent or more districts to exist to a great or moderate extent 
(Exhibit 13). The two challenges cited most frequently concerned space in receiving schools: 50 
percent of districts reported that both lack of space in alternate schools was a great or moderate 
challenge and that creating more space (through adding on classrooms, for example) in alternate 
schools were great or moderate challenges. The adequacy of the required 20 percent set-aside of 
an amount equal to the district’s Title I allocation to provide transportation for Title I choice and 
supplemental services was reported as a minor problem by the most (86 percent) of districts. 

Two challenges — the amount of time needed to set up Title I choice alternatives and the 
lack of transportation to alternate schools — differed by district size and urbanicity. The largest 
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districts were more likely to cite the lack of time; for example, 45 percent of very large districts 
reported that the amount of time needed to set up a choice program was a problem to a great 
extent, compared with 24 percent of small, 25 percent of medium, and 23 percent of large 
districts. Small districts were more likely (26 percent) to identify lack of transportation to 
alternate schools as a major challenge, compared with larger districts (7 percent of large and 8 
percent of very large districts). Because very large districts have greater numbers of identified 
schools, their Title I choice programs are larger and more complex than those in other districts. 
Several large TASSIE case study districts established transportation zones to minimize bus 
routes and provided choices within these zones. 



Exhibit 13 

Top Challenges Faced by Districts That Implemented Title I Choice in 2003-04 



Type of challenge 


Great extent 


Moderate 

extent 


Not at all or 
small extent 


Expanding capacity in aiternate schoois 
(e.g., by adding ciassrooms) 


37 


13 


50 


Lack of space in aiternate schoois 


30 


20 


50 


Amount of time needed to set up a choice program* 


26 


25 


49 


No aiternate schools within the district 


22 


8 


70 


Lack of transportation to alternate schools* 


14 


12 


74 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that offered Title I choice in 2003-04, 37 percent responded that expanding capacity 
in alternate schools was a challenge to a great extent in implementing school choice, 1 3 percent to a moderate 
extent, and 50 percent to a small extent or not at all. (See Appendix B for complete list of challenges.) 

*Note: Asterisk indicates significant differences by district size and urbanicity at p < .01. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



In contrast, for small districts, lack of transportation to alternate schools was a challenge to 
a great extent for 26 percent, compared with 9 percent of medium-sized districts, 7 percent large, 
and 8 percent very large. Similarly, urban districts were more likely (23 percent) to cite time for 
program set-up as a major issue and rural districts were more likely (24 percent) to cite 
transportation as a major issue. Transportation issues are a significant problem for rural distriets 
because of their remote location and the long distances between schools. 

Other studies confirm the ehallenges distriets face in devising solutions to laek of readily 
available space in alternate sehools.^^ 

• The Council of the Great City Sehools eonducted a survey of 60 urban distriets and 
found that the cities that had the most difficulty accommodating transfers were districts 
with large numbers of schools identified for improvement, small numbers of sehools 
eligible to reeeive transfer students, and in which alternate schools lacked additional 



" Districts may not use lack of capacity to deny students the option to transfer but may take capacity into 
consideration in deciding which choices to make available to eligible students [34 CER 200.44(d)]. 
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classroom space. This is in contrast to cities with small numbers of identified schools, 
underutilized buildings, and space for portables already owned; 23 of the 46 urban 
districts that responded to the question could not fill all transfer requests in 2003-04. 
Receiving schools faced problems mostly related to overcrowding and increases in 
class sizes that could have a dampening effect on achievement over time. Districts that 
sought transfers to neighboring districts did not receive approvals (Casserly 2004). 

• Half of the eight districts GAO visited in 2003-04 did not grant as many transfers as 
were requested because of constraints on the building capacities of many of their 
schools. GAO found officials struggling to find practical and realistic ways to offer 
choice when classrooms, budgets, and time frames were limited. Some of these 
officials had studied the suggestions offered in the U.S. Department of Education’s 
February 2004 guidance but considered creation of virtual or charter schools to be long- 
term projects that could not provide capacity in time to meet short deadlines. Cost 
considerations were a major issue in several districts where capacity constraints had 
limited the number of transfers under NCLB. 

Even where space is available in receiving schools, staff must be added if more than a few 
students transfer in. In one case study site, the new staff were moved from the identified school 
to the receiving school. Difficulties related to building capacity are unlikely to diminish in the 
future and could become more pronounced if the number of students eligible to transfer or those 
transferring increases and the number of schools available as potential transfer options decreases. 

Districts that implemented Title I choice for the first time in 2003-04 reported that the 
absence of alternate schools and inadequate information for parents were greater 
challenges than did districts implementing choice in 2002-03 and 2003-04. Among districts 
that offered Title I choice in 2003-04 and not in 2002-03, 60 percent reported that the absence of 
alternate schools within the district was a major challenge compared with 12 percent of districts 
that had a year’s experience. Similarly, among districts that provided choice for the first time in 
2003-04, 41 percent reported that inadequate information for parents about the status of their 
child’s school as identified for improvement was not a challenge at all compared with 85 percent 
of districts with experience implementing choice. Experience appeared to make a difference. 
Another factor is that most (61 percent) of the districts implementing choice for the first time in 
2003-04 were small (and were only 22 percent of districts implementing choice in 2003-04). 

The small proportion (1 percent) of eligible students who requested a transfer to a 
school not identified for improvement in 2003-04 continued to reflect the many 
considerations that go into parents’ choice of schools for their children. Focus groups of 
parents in the case study districts revealed a number of factors other than the identification status 
of a school influenced parents’ decisions to send their children to another school (Exhibit 14). 
These considerations included how well their children were achieving, the availability of special 
programs, and the proximity of alternate schools to their home. Fate and inadequate parent 
notification (Exhibit 15) and limited choices among transfer schools, also contributed to low 
participation rates. 
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Exhibit 14 

Factors That Influence Parents’ Decisions to Transfer Their Children to Another School 



Across the case study districts in 2003-04, parents offered a number of different reasons for not 
choosing to transfer their children to alternate schools that were not identified for improvement. Below 
are the themes that emerged, along with illustrations. The reasons were quite similar to those heard 
from parents interviewed the previous year. 

Lack of special programs at alternate schools. These range from language programs for limited English 
proficient students to special programs targeted to students struggling to keep up academically with 
their peers. 

Positive relationships with staff of identified school. Parents view teachers as helpful with problems 
inside and outside the school. In cases in which school staff speak the parents’ native language, 
parents are particularly attached to the school. 

Parents don’t blame the school for being in improvement status. A parent at one school in a large 
urban district said: “I don’t feel it’s the school’s fault. We have new families coming every year. That’s 
the hard part.” Another added: “I know they are improving. I know they are working hard.” In another 
urban district school a parent said: “If there’s a problem at this school, we should fix it, not leave.” 

Parents worry that the move would be temporary. The identified school might make AYP next year and 
exit improvement status. One parent said, as others nodded: “If the school improves, we have to bring 
them [our children] back.”^^ 

Other family arrangements tied to neighborhood school. One very large urban case study district 
requested that parents provide a reason for not exercising their choice option on their 2003-04 choice 
applications. Three reasons were cited most often. One was that children who now walked to school 
would have to ride a bus. The second was that after-school child care was walking distance from their 
neighborhood school and would not be reachable from a school farther away. The third was that 
parents wanted younger siblings to stay at the nearby school and did not want to split siblings between 
schools. 

Wealthier parents take advantage of choice. In one school, for example, the principal noted that the 
parents who exercised choice were those from a more affluent neighborhood served by the school who 
did not want their children in a Title I school. 



Other data sources, in addition to the much higher rate of participation in supplemental 
services compared with Title I choice, confirm case study findings that parents continue to prefer 
to provide students extra assistance in their home school rather than transfer their child when a 
school is identified for improvement. A national 2004 poll of the public’s attitudes toward 
public schools indicated that, for schools identified for improvement, 85 percent of public school 
parents would favor keeping students in that school and making additional efforts to help them, 
while 14 percent would favor permitting students to transfer to a school not in need of 



If an eligible student exercises the option to transfer to another public school, a district must permit the students to 
remain in that school until he or she has completed the highest grade in the school. However, the district is no 
longer obligated to provide transportation for the student after the end of the school year in which the student’s 
school of origin is no longer identified for improvement, corrective action or restructuring [34 CFR 200.44(g)]. 
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improvement (in 2003, the percentages were 74 percent and 25 percent, respectively)/^ 
Assuming that their child was failing in his or her school, 60 percent of public school parents 
would prefer to have their child tutored by teachers in their home school even though the school 
was identified for improvement, compared with 34 percent who would prefer tutoring to be 
provided by an outside agency (in 2003, the percentages were 54 percent and 42 percent, 
respectively) (Rose and Gallup 2004). 

Another contributing factor may be that parents already exercise choice through other 
choice options that are available to them (U.S. Department of Education 2004a). NCLB choice 
requirements are among a growing number of options that provide parents with choices within 
the public education system. Regions and districts of different sizes vary to a considerable 
degree in the availability and type of public school choice programs they offer (NCES 2003). 

Eor example, district survey data indicated that about half (49 percent) of districts with and 
without identified schools offered some form of public school choice in 2002-03. Two of the 
case study states offer statewide open enrollment. Public school choice laws in Georgia, 
Oklahoma, and Tennessee allow students in low-performing schools to attend a different school 
within their school districts (ECS 2004). Some states (e.g., Colorado, Elorida) and districts are 
looking beyond traditional public schools to offer the necessary choices to students in low- 
performing schools, including charter and publicly funded voucher programs. At the same time, 
no states in 2004 offered incentives to encourage districts to accept students transferring from 
other districts. 

Exhibit 15 

Other Stumbling Blocks 

In the case study districts, several additional factors created stumbling blocks to implementation of Title I 
choice. Notification of which schools are identified for improvement and therefore required to offer choice 
often occurred well after the beginning of the school year. These delays usually stemmed from late 
receipt of data from the state that made it difficult for districts to complete all the tasks associated with 
offering choice before the school year began. As noted earlier, even though districts may not use lack of 
capacity to deny students the option to transfer, they may take capacity into consideration in deciding 
which choices to make available. In districts with open enrollment, late notification often meant that 
alternate schools were filled by open enrollment decisions that were made before the school year began, 
potentially limiting the number of alternate schools available. 

The 20 percent set-aside for choice and supplemental services also posed challenges to districts that 
often were not able to predict in advance how much funding would be required to meet parents’ requests. 
According to NCLB and subsequent guidance from the U.S. Department of Education, a district may not 
spend less than 5 percent of its Title I, Part A, allocation on supplemental services and no less than 5 
percent on choice-related transportation if demand is sufficient (a district must spend up to an amount 
equal to 20 percent of its Title I, Part A, allocation or a combination of these services if demand is 
sufficient before using the funding for other purposes). Several case study districts expressed concerns 
about having so much money reserved for these services. For most, the small number of parents opting 
for choice meant very little of the transportation funds were used. As a result, district officials expressed 
frustrations with the limit on funds they could carry over, often leaving them pressed to spend leftover 
funds quickly at the end of the year. District staff also pointed out that the carryover funds were not 
allocated to the schools because the school allocations had already been determined, and there was no 
guarantee the funds would be available the next year. 



The results for 2004 are similar for the public as a whole. Results are based on a random survey of 1,003 adults in 
May and June 2004. The poll has a margin of sampling error of plus or minus 4 percentage points. 
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Supplemental Educational Services 

Supplemental services under NCLB, intended to increase the academic performance of 
students in schools identified for improvement, were first required and implemented in the 2002- 
03 school year. Students from low-income families who attend Title I schools that are in their 
second year of school improvement, corrective action, or restructuring are eligible for 
supplemental services. 

Implementing the supplemental services provisions of NCLB involves a number of parties. 
State must develop criteria for selecting supplemental service providers, approve providers, 
publish lists of the approved providers, monitor providers, and remove ineffective providers from 
state lists. A variety of types of organizations may serve as providers, such as for-profit and 
nonprofit entities, school districts, faith-based organizations, and public or private schools. 

School districts are responsible for coordinating student enrollment in services, including 
notifying parents of their children’s eligibility to receive supplemental services, providing 
parents with adequate information to select providers for their children, and consulting with 
parents and providers to develop specific educational goals for students receiving services. The 
actual service provided must be consistent with the state’s academic content standards as well as 
the instruction provided by the school district and meet certain additional criteria. Findings 
regarding the implementation of these activities are described below. 

Eligibility and Participation 

Between 2002-03 and 2003-04, the number of students eligible for supplemental 
services increased from under 600,000 to about 1.3 million, as did the percent participating 
(from 7 to 19 percent). About the same number and percentage of districts (1,100 districts, or 
1 1 percent) were required to offer supplemental services in 2003-04 as in 2002-03, but the 
number of schools within these districts with students eligible to receive services increased (from 
1,300 to 3,100 schools), as well as the percentage of schools that offered services (from 58 
percent to 83 percent) (Exhibit 16). 

Roughly half of the districts required to offer supplemental services provided services 
in 2003-04 and 2002-03. Among the districts required to offer supplemental services in 2003- 
04, 57 percent did so. However, among these districts, 16 percent did not have any students sign 
up for services; thus, less than half of districts (48 percent) required to offer supplemental 
services actually provided services to eligible students, the same percentage as in 2002-03. 

These data are supported by district reports that, among districts not yet providing services in 
2003-04, the primary reason (68 percent) for not providing services was that no parents had 
signed up for services. Other reasons for not providing supplemental services included no 
providers in the area (36 percent) and not having received a list of approved providers from the 
state (14 percent). Despite having less than half of the districts required to provide services 
doing so, the number and percent of students participating increased in 2003-04, particularly in 
the largest districts which had the largest number of identified schools. As was true with Title I 
choice, the average number of schools with students eligible for supplemental services was 
greater (29 schools) in very large districts, compared with four in large districts and two in 
medium districts. 
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Exhibit 16 

Districts and Schools Required to Offer Supplemental Services, Those That Offered 
Supplemental Services, and Students Who Participated in 2002-03 and 2003-04 





2002-03 


2003-04 


Students (among districts that provided services): 




1,331,000* 


Number eligibie 


592,000 


Number who participated 


42,000 


258,000* 


Proportion who participated 


7% 


19% 


Schoois: 






Number where services required 


1,300 


3,100 


Number where services offered 


800 


2,500 


Proportion where services offered 


58% 


83% 


Districts: 






Number with schools where services required 


1,100 


1,100 


Number with schools where services offered 


500 


600 


Proportion where services offered 


48% 


57% 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that provided supplemental services in 2002-03, an estimated 592,000 students 
nationwide were eligible for supplemental services; for 2003-04, the estimate is 1,331,000 students. 

*Notes: Asterisk indicates differences were significant at p < .05. The number of students eligible is 
underestimated, and therefore the percent participating is overestimated, because not all districts that should have 
provided choice and supplemental services reported providing these options and thus did not provide eligibility data 
(about 15 percent of the 1 1 percent of districts required to provide services). The estimated 592,000 has a margin of 
error of +!- .6 million, and 1 .3 million has a margin of error of +!- .34 million. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



The average number of students eligible for supplemental services varied widely by 
district size and urbanicity. For example, urban districts providing supplemental services on 
average reported more than 9,000 students eligible to receive services in 2003-04 (Exhibit 17). 
Overall, 25 percent of districts providing supplemental services reported having on average over 
1 ,000 eligible students. At the same time, the average percentage of students that received 
supplemental services was similar across districts that provided services. For example, the 
average percentage of eligible students receiving services in urban districts was 22 percent, 
compared with 20 percent in suburban districts and 17 percent in rural districts. 
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Exhibit 17 

Average Number of Students in Identified Schools Who Were Eligible 
for Supplemental Services in 2003-04, Among Districts That 
Provided Services, by Urbanicity 




Exhibit reads: Among districts required to provide supplemental services and did so in 
2003-04, the average number of students eligible to receive these services in rural districts 
was 437. 



Notes: There were significant differences in the average number of students who were 
eligible for services by district urbanicity at p < .01. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 

Among districts that provided supplemental services in 2003-04, half (52 percent) 
made services available to all low-income students because the demand for did not exceed 
the funds available (Exhibit 18). Some districts (23 percent) made services available to all low- 
income students even though demand exceeded Title I funding requirements.^"^ If district funds 
available are insufficient to provide supplemental services to each eligible student whose parent 
requests services, the district must give priority to providing services to the lowest-achieving 
eligible students (U.S. Department of Education 2003a). In 2003-04, 20 percent of districts gave 
priority to the lowest-achieving students. The percentage of districts following each of these 

NCLB establishes a joint funding mechanism for choice-related transportation and supplemental education 
services. Unless a lesser amount is needed to meet the demand for choice-related transportation and to satisfy all 
requests for supplemental services, a district must spend up to an amount equal to 20 percent of its Title I, Part A, 
allocation before putting any restrictions on its spending for choice-relate transportation, supplemental services, or 
a combination of both. A district may not spend less than 5 percent of its Title I, Part A, allocation on 
supplemental services and no less than 5 percent on choice-related transportation if demand is sufficient. 
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policies in 2002-03 was not different from those in 2003-04. Six of 48 states reported they also 
required offering supplemental services to students in non-Title I schools identified for 
improvement. 



Exhibit 18 

District Policy Regarding the Provision of Supplemental Services in 
2002-03 and 2003-04, Among Districts That Provided Services 



Available to all low-income students 
because demand does not exceed 
Title I funding requirements 



Available to all low-income students in 
eligible schools even though demand 
exceeds Title I funding requirements 

Priority given to the lowest-achieving 
low-income students in eligible schools 
because demand exceededs Title I 
funding requirements 

0 20 40 60 80 100% 

Percentage of districts 

■ 2002-03 02003-04 



Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, among districts that provided supplemental services, 52 percent 
made services available to all low-income students because demand did not exceed Title I 
funding compared with 62 percent in 2002-03. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 




Providers of Supplemental Services and How They Are Chosen 

Each state is required to develop criteria for selecting providers, maintain a list of approved 
providers and provide school districts with a list of approved providers in their geographic 
locations, monitor provider services, and withdraw approval from providers that do not meet the 
statutory requirements to increase students’ academic achievement over a two-year period. In 
2002-03, states were focused on the process of approving providers, and many states had not 
established systems for monitoring provider performance or a process for standards for 
withdrawing approval from providers. Very few states gave a list of approved providers to 
districts before the beginning of the 2002-03 school year. 

By 2003-04 states had fine-tuned their approval process and more had released lists of 
providers before the start of the school year. In 2002-03, only five states published lists of 
approved providers before September 2002. By September 2003, 19 states reported that they 
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released their initial lists of 2003-04 supplemental services providers. States also provided 
districts with initial lists of approved providers at various times during the 2003-04 school year 
and updated their lists at different intervals (for example, 15 states updated annually and 16 
updated as needed). 

State criteria for choosing providers did not change from 2002-03 to 2003-04 in most 
states (Exhibit 19). Ten states added or refined criteria, most around indicators of quality or 
evidence of effectiveness. 



Exhibit 19 

Criteria for Selecting Supplemental Service Providers in 2003-04 





Number of 
states 


Criteria based on A/C/.S and/or nonregulatory guidance 


Services consistent with instruction program of the district and with state 
academic, content, and achievement standards 


48 


Instructional strategies that are high quality, based on research, and designed to 
increase student academic achievement 


47 


Financially sound 


47 


Services consistent with applicable federal, state, and local health, safety, and 
civil rights laws 


46 


Instruction and content secular, neutral, and nonideological 


42 


Services provided in addition to instruction provided during the school day 


31 


Demonstrated record of effectiveness in improving student achievement 


29 


Either a demonstrated record of effectiveness ora high probability of increasing 
student academic achievement 


19 


Additional state criteria 


Communication with (1) schools and districts, (2) parents and families 


43 


Monitoring student progress 


42 


Staff qualifications 


42 


Assurance of employee background checks 


33 


Assurance or specification regarding the terms of contract with districts 


25 


Services in reading must address the findings of the National Reading Panel 


21 


Evidence of clear pricing structure 


19 


Conditional approval for providers with limited or no record of effectiveness 


8 


Ability to serve LEP students and/or disabled students 


7 



Exhibit reads: Forty-eight states required services consistent with the instruction program of the district and with 
state academic, content, and achievement standards in their criteria for selecting supplemental service providers for 



2003-04. 

Notes: Includes data from 47 states and the District of Columbia. Two states, Florida and Wyoming, did not have 
schools required to provide supplemental services in 2003-04 and as a result, were not required to develop a list of 
approved providers in 2003-04. Arizona did not have an online provider application to review. 

Source: TASSIE state survey and review of online state applications. 



In 2003-04, most states had standards and processes for monitoring the quality of 
supplemental services providers, and about half had standards and processes for 
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withdrawing approval from providers (Exhibit 20). Thirty-eight reported having standards for 
monitoring providers, up from 20 states in 2002-03. Among the states (29) that described their 
standards and processes for monitoring provider quality, seven indicated that they delegated the 
responsibility to districts. A smaller number states (25) reported that they had established 
standards and processes for withdrawing approval from providers, only slightly more than 22 
states that reported having such standards in 2002-03. Only 12 states included in their standards 
for withdrawing approval the “failure for two consecutive years to contribute to increased 
academic proficiency,” an NCLB criterion for removing providers from state lists. 



Exhibit 20 

State Standards and Process for Monitoring Providers and 
Withdrawing Approval From Providers 



40 1 




2002-03 2003-04 



■ States with standards and processes for monitoring providers 
□ States with standards for withdrawing approval from providers 

Exhibit reads: In 2002-03, 20 states had standards and processes in place for monitoring 
supplemental service providers and 22 states had standards in place for withdrawing approval 
from providers. (See Appendix B for the complete list of state standards and processes.) 
Source: TASSIE state survey. 



Monitoring supplemental service providers and evaluating their performance 
continued to he a challenge for states. At the end of 2003-04, supplemental services were in 
place for two years, the length of time in which providers must show contributions to improved 
student performance or be removed from state lists. As more and more providers reach this 
period of service provision, the responsibilities for states to evaluate their performance will 
increase. Two case study states reported that they relied heavily on districts for information 
about the performance of providers. Another case study state conducted its own monitoring 
visits, and the remaining two states were still considering ways to monitor provider performance. 
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A U.S. Department of Education study of the implementation of supplemental services also 
found several of its case study states relied on districts for information about the performance of 
providers and expressed interest in more technical assistance, especially with assessing provider 
performance in improving student academic achievement (U.S. Department of Education 2005a) 

The number of providers on state lists increased from 2002-03 to 2003-04 in a 
majority of states and few providers were removed. Out of 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, 37 states increased their number of providers between April 2003 and April 2004, 
three states had a decrease in the number of providers (a net loss of 12 providers), and four 
states had no data available in April 2003 on which to base a comparison. Only four states 
reported that providers were removed from state lists (e.g., because financial irregularities were 
discovered). The five case study states illustrate the variety in number of providers and increase 
from 2003 to 2004 (Exhibit 21). 



Exhibit 21 

Supplemental Service Providers in Case Study States in April 2003 and 2004 





Total number of providers operating i 


n the state 




April 2003 


April 2004 


Difference 


Arizona 


27 


26 


-1 


Louisiana 


8 


14 


6 


Maryland 


2 


14 


12 


Michigan 


17 


65 


48 


Washington 


13 


29 


16 



Exhibit reads: Arizona had 27 approved providers as of April 2003, and the number of approved providers had 
declined by one by April 2004. 

Sources: Policy and Program Studies Service, unpublished database (PPSS 2004), and verified through the TASSIE 
state survey. 



Approved providers represented a variety of organizations in 2003-04, but private 
providers (not including private faith-based and online providers) continued to be the 
dominant type of provider (Exhibit 22). As of April 2004, the period of survey data collection, 
69 percent of providers were private providers (e.g., nonprofit private groups or for-profit 
organizations such as Sylvan Educational Solutions, Kaplan Educational Centers, etc.) compared 
with 58 percent one year earlier. Districts and public schools were a smaller portion of all 
providers in April 2004 (24 percent) than in April 2003 (32 percent). In 2003-04, 37 percent of 
districts required to offer supplemental services were providers themselves. This percent 
dropped to 26 percent in 2004-05, reflecting the fact that some districts were identified for 
improvement and therefore unable to be supplemental service providers (CEP 2005). 



Other states may have lost providers because they withdrew their application to provide services, but this did not 
impact the net gain in the total number of providers serving these states. 
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Exhibit 22 

Supplemental Service Providers in April 2003 and 2004 





April 2003 


April 2004 


Difference 




Number of 


Percent 


Number of 


Percent 


Number of 


Percent 


Type of provider 


providers 


of total 


providers 


of total 


providers 


of total 


Private: 

• Faith-based 

• Oniine 


18 


2 


96 


5 


78 


3 


98 


10 


162 


9 


64 


-1 


• Other private providers 


472 


46 


984 


55 


512 


9 


Districts and pubiic schools 


326 


32 


431 


24 


105 


-8 


Colleges and universities 


32 


3 


38 


2 


6 


-1 


Other or unknown types 


71 


7 


68 


4 


3 


-3 


Total 


1,017 


100 


1,779 


100 


762 


NA 



Exhibit reads: In states that approved supplemental service providers, 18 (2 percent of all approved providers) were 
private faith-based organizations as of April 2003; as of April 2004, 96 (5 percent) were private faith-based 
organizations, a increase of 78 faith-based providers (3 percent more of all approved providers). 

Notes: Includes data from 47 states and the District of Columbia. Two states, Florida and Wyoming, did not have 
schools required to provide supplemental services in 2003-04. Data were not available from Maine. Totals may not 
add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

Sources: Policy and Program Studies Service, unpublished database (PPSS 2004), and the TASSIE state survey. 



Barriers to Providing and Participating in Supplemental Services 

The most significant challenge to implementing supplemental services, particularly 
for small and medium districts, was a lack of providers available to serve the district. As 

was true in 2002-03, lack of providers in the area, as well as concerns about the appropriateness 
and quality of providers, headed the list of challenges (Exhibit 23). Lack of providers in the area 
was especially problematic for small and rural districts. Forty-two percent of small and medium 
districts reported that lack of providers in the area was a challenge to a great extent, compared 
with 15 percent of large districts and very large districts. Whereas a greater percentage of 
suburban districts (23 percent) and urban districts (18 percent) reported that a lack of high 
quality services was a challenge to a great extent compared with 8 percent of rural districts. 

Even providers approved to operate statewide were not available to serve small and rural 
districts in the case study sites. Those that offered online services did not solve the problem 
because few families had online access. The U.S. Department of Education study of the 
implementation of supplemental services found that several state coordinators reported the same 
problems (U.S. Department of Education 2005a). 
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Exhibit 23 

Top Challenges Faced by Districts That Implemented Supplemental Services, Among 

Districts That Offered Services in 2003-04 



Type of challenge 


Great extent 


Moderate 

extent 


Not at all or 
small extent 


Lack of providers in the area*’’ 


30 


31 


39 


Lack of approved providers offering services at 
needed grade levels 


25 


14 


61 


Lack of approved providers offering services to meet 
the needs of specific student populations 


17 


23 


60 


Approved providers did not offer high-quality 
services*’’ 


16 


17 


67 


Lack of approved providers in needed subject areas 


14 


9 


77 


Providers have not yet established a reputation with 
parents* 


11 


28 


61 


Competition from existing after-school programs 


10 


26 


64 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that had identified schools and offered supplemental services, 30 percent responded 
that lack of providers in the area was a challenge to a great extent in implementing supplemental services, 3 1 percent 
to a moderate extent, and 39 percent to a small extent or not at all. (See Appendix B for the complete list of 
challenges.) 

Note: * indicates significant difference by district size in the extent to which a challenge existed (between p < .05 
and p < .0001); indicates significant difference by urbanicity (between p < .05 and p < .01) for this challenge. 
Source: TASSIE district survey. 



Quality of providers’ services, lack of providers’ reputation with parents, and 
difficulty negotiating contracts with providers also continued to be challenges districts 
faced to a moderate or great extent. Quality of supplemental services proved to be less of a 
problem for small and medium districts than for large and very large districts. Two-thirds (66 
percent) of small and medium districts did not report service quality as a challenge compared 
with one-third of large (36 percent) and very large (31 percent) districts. Negotiating contracts 
also proved more challenging for larger districts. The adequacy of the required 20 percent set- 
aside of an amount equal to the district’s Title I allocation to meet all requests for supplemental 
services and to provide transportation for Title I choice was reported as a minor problem by the 
majority (89 percent) of districts, regardless of size. More than half (5 1 percent) of the district 
respondents listed “other” challenges, such as inadequate district staff to ensure implementation 
consistent with the law, lack of parent and student interest in a longer school day, and lack of 
transportation home for students after services were provided. 

Among districts providing supplemental services, the extent of challenges did not change 
from 2002-03 to 2003-04. However, districts that provided supplemental services to their 
eligible students reported challenges to a lesser extent than districts who did not offer 
supplemental services to eligible students. For example, 30 percent of districts that provided 
supplemental services reported lack of providers in the area as a major problem (one faced to a 
great extent) compared with 59 percent of districts that did not provide services to eligible 
students. 
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The case studies, and the findings of the U.S. Department of Education study of the 
implementation of supplemental services (U.S. Department of Education 2004a), offer insights 
into the role of districts’ experiences in providing supplemental services and the problem of other 
barriers for districts, schools, and parents. Districts in their second year of offering supplemental 
services appeared to have more systems in place for reaching out to parents and negotiating 
contracts with service providers; however, both issues still posed challenges. Districts also 
pointed to the problem of substantial costs associated with communicating with parents and 
working with providers. 

Case study data indicated that communicating with parents often posed challenges because 
many parents of eligible students did not understand English or were not literate. The data also 
showed alternatives to written communication with the potential to reach many eligible parents, 
such as radio and television spots in multiple languages, may be costly and could be ineffective. 
Communicating with parents was also a problem for several districts because they could not get 
sufficient information from the state (Exhibit 24). Case study data also suggested that involving 
school staff in outreach efforts resulted in more effective communication with parents because of 
staff familiarity with parents (i.e., parents’ greater comfort level with school staff) but did not 
guarantee substantial increases in participation rates (see additional information about 
communication methods in Exhibit 28). The U.S. Department of Education’s early 
implementation study found in all nine case study sites that communication between providers 
and parents was also rarely effective. The study found that neither parents nor teachers 
interviewed reported receiving written progress reports, and many teachers did not know which 
of their students were receiving services (U.S. Department of Education 2005a). 

Exhibit 24 

District Challenges in Working With Providers 



One large urban district experienced numerous challenges that arose as a result of inadequate 
information from the state about local providers. Upon receiving the list of providers from the state, 
the supplemental services coordinator contacted all 15 providers that had claimed to operate locally. 
He asked them to send additional, “more user friendly” material that he could make available to 
parents. Only five followed up with information. As a result, parents knew very little about most 
providers, including where they offered services. With insufficient information, parents chose 
providers only to find out later that they provided services an hour away or that they needed a 
minimum number of students to sign up for their program and ended up not providing services. In 
some cases, parents identified first and second choice providers, and neither turned out to be viable 
options. 

In another large district, the Title I director expressed concern about the organizational abilities of the 
providers. In the middle of May, with services having begun in February, she was unable to say how 
much supplemental services were costing the districts because, she said: “No one has submitted a bill 
yet, so I don’t know how much it will cost.” She added that this was emblematic of the behavior of the 
providers, whom she described as disorganized and unprepared to serve students. 



Communication With Parents Under NCLB 

Eor parents to exercise their options under Title I choice and supplemental services, they 
must know about available opportunities. Districts must send parents with children in identified 
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Title I schools, a written notification about the schools’ status and about school improvement 
activities, how they can help to increase their child’s achievement, and about Title I school 
choice and supplemental services, as appropriate. Districts must notify parents with children in 
identified schools about their options for Title I choice before the school year begins so that they 
have time to make informed decisions. Districts should also notify parents as early in the school 
year as possible about supplemental services. Contacting and communicating clearly with 
parents about the availability of choice and supplemental services continued to present 
challenges to districts in 2003-04 and appeared to influence rates of participation. 

A majority of districts did not notify parents of their choice options prior to the 
opening of school. Sixty-five percent of districts with identified Title I schools did not notify 
parents of their public school choice option before the beginning of the 2003-04 school year 
(Exhibit 25). Similarly, 76 percent of districts notified parents about their children’s eligibility 
for supplemental services after the beginning of the 2003-04 school year. There was 
considerable variability in the average number of weeks before and after the beginning of the 
2003-04 school year that notification took place. For example: 

• Among districts that notified parents before the 2003-04 school year about their school 
choice options, the majority (68 percent) did so one to four weeks before school began. 

• Almost half of the districts (46 percent) that notified parents after the beginning of the 
2003-04 school year about their school choice options did so one to four weeks after 
school began. 



Exhibit 25 

Timing of Notification to Parents of Students in Identified Title I Schools 
About Eligibility for School Choice and Supplemental Services in 2003-04, Among 
Districts That Provided Choice and Supplemental Services 



When parents were notified 


Schooi choice 


Suppiementai services 


Percent of 
districts 


Average 
number of 
weeks 


Percent of 
districts 


Average 
number of 
weeks 


Before the beginning of the 
2003-04 school year 


35 


6 


23 


7 


At the beginning of the 2003-04 
school year 


38 


Not applicable 


29 


Not applicable 


After the beginning of the 2003- 
04 school year 


26 


7 


43 


8 


District had not notified parents 
as of spring 2004 


1 


Not applicable 


4 


Not applicable 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that provided public school choice under Title I in 2003-04, 35 percent notified 
parents of children in identified Title I schools about their eligibility for public school choice before the beginning of 
the 2003-04 school year (on average, six weeks before the beginning of the school year). Among districts that 
provided supplemental services in 2003-04, 23 percent notified eligible parents about their supplemental services 
options before the beginning of the 2003-04 school year (on average, seven weeks before the beginning of the 
school year). 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Based on the case studies, late parental notification for supplemental services appeared to 
have less effect than for Title I choice because supplemental services usually began well after the 
opening of school and often began again during the second semester. However, both for parents 
and for districts, late notification to choose an alternate school had greater repercussions because 
it meant moving students and staff after the beginning of the school year. 

Many districts were not meeting the mandate of notifying parents before the 
beginning of the 2003-04 school year, often because of late notification by states. States 
were not always providing timely notification to districts regarding whether their schools met 
AYP targets in the previous years’ testing and which schools were identified for improvement. 
Fifteen states provided districts with initial AYP data in June and July 2003, another 18 provided 
initial AYP data in August 2003, and 1 1 states provided initial AYP data between September 
2003 and January 2004 (four states indicated that they provided the data at multiple times during 
the 2003-04 school year). 



Exhibit 26 

Average Number of Students Who Transferred, by Timing of 
District Notification, Among Districts That Provided Choice in 2003-04 




the beginning of beginning of the beginning of the 
the 2003-04 2003-04 2003-04 

schooi year schooi year schooi year 



Exhibit reads; Among districts that provided choice options in 2003-04, the mean number 
of students who transferred was 35. In districts where parents were notified about their 
school choice options before the beginning of the 2003-04 school year, an average of 69 
students transferred. In districts where parents where notified at the beginning of the 
school year, an average of 15 students transferred. In districts where parents were notified 
after the beginning of the school year, an average of 12 students transferred. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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The average number of students who transferred, but not the average percentage of 
students, was related to the timing of district notification about choice to parents of 
students in identified Title I schools. In districts in which parents were notified about their 
school choice options before the beginning of the school year, an average of 69 students 
transferred. This compares with an average of 15 students in districts in which notification 
occurred at the start of the year and an average of 12 in districts in which notification took place 
after the start of the year (Exhibit 26). This relationship does not hold for participation in 
supplemental services. On the other hand, there were no significant differences in the average 
percentage of students in a district who transferred based on the timing of notification; for 
example, 5 percent of eligible students in districts providing notice before the beginning of the 
school, compared with 13 percent of eligible students in districts providing notice after the 
beginning of the year. 



Exhibit 27 

Number of Communication Methods Used by Districts in 2003-04 
to Notify Parents About Their Title I Choice and Supplemental Services 
Options, Among Districts That Provided These Options 
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services 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that provided Title I choice in 2003-04, 19 percent used five 
or more communication methods to notify parents about their choice options. Among 
districts that provided supplemental services in 2003-04, 45 percent used five or more 
communication methods to notify parents about supplemental services. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



Districts took primary responsibility for notifying parents about public school choice 
and supplemental services and most relied on written communication. Eighty-eight percent 
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of districts used written communication to notify parents of their choice options, as did 89 
percent of districts when communicating about supplemental services. At the same time, the 
majority of districts used more than one communication approach (Exhibit 27). Communication 
strategies employed by districts included the following: 

• Parent meetings to publicize and discuss school choice options (40 percent) or to 
publicize and discuss supplemental services (62 percent). 

• Public service announcements and news stories in local newspapers or on television 
about choice (17 percent) and supplemental services (37 percent). 

• Enrollment fairs or other events where parents of students in schools identified for 
improvement could learn about alternate schools for transfer options (8 percent) or 
could learn about providers and the services they offer (38 percent). 

• Phone messages to parents and telephone hotlines about choice (5 percent) and 
supplemental services (24 percent). 

• Outreach to parents by school-parent advisory committees about choice (11 percent) 
and about supplemental services (21 percent). 

• Information provided at district enrollment or welcome centers about choice (15 
percent) and supplemental services (9 percent). 

• Announcements at school board meetings about choice (26 percent) and supplemental 
services (25 percent). 

Districts involved school staff in communicating with parents about the school’s 
identification status and their options, particularly about supplemental services. Eighteen 
percent of continuously identified schools in 2003-04 indicated that the district alone 
communicated with parents about Title I choice, and 12 percent indicated that the district alone 
communicated with parents about supplemental services. These are declines from 2002-03, 
when 32 percent of continuously identified schools reported that the district alone handled 
communications with parents about choice, and 3 1 percent reported that the district alone 
handled communications about supplemental services. In 2003-04, more than half (55 percent) 
of continuously identified schools reported that they held parent meetings to publicize and 
discuss school choice options, and half (50 percent) reported that school staff had discussed 
supplemental services options with parents. 

Contacting and communicating clearly with parents about the availability of 
supplemental services still presents challenges to school districts. Case study districts 
struggled to find effective means to communicate with fa mi lies. In some cases, districts did not 
put much effort into communicating with families. Eor example, one medium size district did 
not mail out information on providers to parents to save cost, informing parents that they had to 
come to the district office to review the list of providers. In most cases, however, districts 
attempted to reach parents and found that their efforts fell short (Exhibit 28). 
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Exhibit 28 

District Efforts to Communicate With Parents 



In one large urban district, district staff sent letters to families, including information from the state on 
local providers, and set up an orientation for parents, providers, a staff person from the school, and a 
staff person from the Title I office. Each school with eligible students had one of these orientations at 
the school building. School staff reported, however, that these efforts were insufficient to reach the 
families they serve, especially the parents of children who could most benefit from supplemental 
services. For example, the assistant principal characterized the notification process as “spotty but 
earnest.” She added: “With our students and parents if we want them to do something, we have to 
do eight things” — that is, use eight different communication strategies. The Title I director was 
optimistic that more families would sign up next year: “My hope for next year is to educate the parents 
a little more so they can take advantage of the service.” 

In several case study sites, district staff learned that combining information about Title I choice and 
supplemental services in parent information meetings or materials led to misunderstandings among 
parents because of the different eligibility requirements for students. Some parents who were 
interested in supplemental services but not choice were surprised to learn that their children were not 
eligible because they were not low income. 



Public Reporting 

State and district report cards are important tools for promoting accountability of schools, 
districts, and states by publicizing data about student performance and program effectiveness for 
parents, policymakers, and other stakeholders. The NCLB legislation and U.S. Department of 
Education final guidance issued September 2003 (U.S. Department of Education 2003b) specify 
the content of these report cards and requirements for providing the public with a clear 
understanding of the progress for which schools are being held accountable. State report cards 
provide information about the performance of districts and states as a whole, whereas district 
report cards provide information down to the school level. Data on report cards fall into three 
general categories: assessment data (student performance on tests), accountability data (whether 
schools and districts made adequate yearly progress in improving student achievement), and 
teacher quality data. 

School and District Report Cards 

Districts must issue report cards annually and may use whatever format they determine to 
be most effective in presenting information in a concise, understandable manner. Districts also 
have the flexibility to determine when during the school year they will issue report cards. 

District report cards must include information about assessments, accountability, and teacher 
quality as it applies to the district as a whole and as it applies to each school served by the district 
(Exhibit 29). Individual school report cards are not required, but information about each school 
must be included in the district report card. 
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Exhibit 29 



Information Included in School and District Report Cards, Among Districts That Had School or 

District Report Cards in 2003-04 



The information included varies by school because schools are responsible for producing report 

cards 

Percentage of core academic classes not taught by highly qualified teachers in high-poverty 
compared to low-poverty schools 

Percentage of classes not taught by highly qualified teachers or percentage of core academic 
classes not taught by highly qualified teachers 

Percentage of teachers teaching with emergency or provisional credentials in high-poverty 
comparedto low-poverty schools 

Percentage of teachers teaching with emergency or provisio nal credentials 

Names of Title I schools that have been identified for improvement and the length of time identified 

VWiether the school has been identified for improvement under NCLB or number and percentage of 
Title I schools identified for improvement, corrective action or restructuring 

Graduation rates (for high schools) 
Attendance rates 
Percentage of students not tested 

Most recent two-year trend dataof student performance on statewide academic assessments 

Student performance on statewide academic assessments compared to the state’s annual 
measurable objectives 

School performance on state assessments, compared with students in the district and state as a 

whole 

Student performance on statewide academic assessments 




99 

99 



□ Districts w ith district report cards 
■ Districts with school report cards 



0 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Percentage of Title I schools 



90 100 

% 



Exhibit reads: Among all districts that had school report cards, 13 percent reported that the information in school report cards varied by school because the 
schools are responsible for producing report cards. This item is not applicable for district report cards. (All of the elements listed except for the first item 
are required by NCLB\ four additional items are required by NCLB for district level data indicated by “not applicable for school.”) 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 




Though not required under NCLB, most districts also reported preparing school 
report cards. Eighty-seven percent of Title I districts reported preparing school report cards in 
2003-04, up from 81 percent in 2002-03 but down from 93 percent in 2001-02. The data 
provided most frequently on school report cards were similar to the data included in district 
report cards. In 2003-04, school report cards more commonly included data on whether a school 
was identified for improvement (69 percent of Title I districts with school report cards), up from 
35 percent in 2002-03. 

Among districts that had school report cards in 2003-04, assessment data were 
provided most often. Districts must report on the percentage of students tested, their 
proficiency level, comparisons with statewide data, and most recent two-year trend data in 
student achievement by grade level in at least reading and mathematics. Ninety-nine percent of 
Title I districts provided student performance on state tests, and 84 percent provided comparative 
district and state data (Exhibit 29). 

By 2003-04, more districts were including accountability data and teacher quality data — 
but not all districts were doing so in a manner consistent with NCLB requirements. There was 
some improvement in the degree to which school report cards were providing information 
outlined in NCLB (Exhibit 29). 

Districts with school report cards increased their reporting of accountability data 
substantially from 2002-03 to 2003-04, but almost one-third still did not provide school- 
level accountability data. NCLB requires three types of accountability data: overall and 
subgroup data comparing student achievement to state objectives, data on additional state 
indicators (e.g., attendance, graduation rates) used in AYP determinations, and information on 
the district and schools making AYP (U.S. Department of Education 2003b). In 2003-04, 
accountability data were included in school report cards in 69 percent of Title I districts with 
report cards and in 75 percent of districts with identified schools and report cards. 

In 2003-04, more than 70 percent of Title I districts that prepared school report cards 
included school assessment data for student subgroups for five of the six categories (all except 
migrant status) specified in NCLB — between 71 and 84 percent of districts with a subgroup 
enrollment of 10 percent or more (compared with 60 percent in 2002-03). Over 80 percent of 
districts with school and district report cards included attendance and graduation rates (for high 
schools) (Exhibit 29). 

Teacher quality data were the least likely of the three types of data to be reported in 
2003-04. Each district must provide, for the district as a whole and for each school within the 
district, information on the professional qualifications of all public school teachers, the 



A threshold of 10 percent per subgroup was established for analysis to exclude districts with very small subgroup 
populations (i.e., districts where the subgroup population was too small to be included on report cards). This 
threshold does not necessarily reflect the district’s actual minimum number of students per subgroup for reporting 
purposes as defined in each state accountability plan. There was very little difference in the percentage of 
districts that provided information on school report cards among districts with identified schools that had school 
report cards, compared with all Title I districts that prepared school report cards. 
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percentage of all teachers teaching with emergency or provisional credentials, and the percentage 
of classes not taught by highly qualified teachers (as the term is defined in NCLB). Among 
Title I districts providing school report cards in 2003-04, 55 percent included information on the 
percentage of teachers teaching with emergency or provisional credentials, and 45 percent 
included information on the percentage of classes not taught by highly qualified teachers; an 
improvement over 43 percent and 32 percent, respectively, in 2002-03. In 13 percent of districts 
with school report cards, the information included varied by school because schools are 
responsible for producing their own report cards. 

As was true with school report cards, not all Title I districts prepared district report 
cards in 2003-04: more than two-thirds (70 percent) of Title I districts prepared district report 

17 

cards, and 81 percent of districts with identified schools did so in 2003-04. A higher 
percentage of Title I districts with identified schools (93 percent), compared with all Title I 
districts (87 percent), made school report cards available in 2003-04. 

The results for district reporting were similar to those for school report cards — 
assessment data were most often reported, along with attendance and graduation rates; 
assessment data were also broken down by student subgroups (Exhibit 30). For example, 99 
percent of districts that prepared district report cards included student performance on statewide 
academic assessments, 86 percent compared their districts’ performance with state averages, and 
90 percent included district attendance rates. District report cards also included school 
assessment data broken down by student subgroups. More than 70 percent of districts that 
prepared district report cards included district assessment data for student subgroups for five of 
seven categories specified in NCLB (except migrant and Title I eligibility status): between 73 
and 89 percent of districts with a subgroup enrollment of 10 percent or more. 

Only half (50 percent) of district report cards included the number and percentage of Title I 
schools identified for improvement, corrective action, or restructuring in the district. District 
report cards were no more likely than school report cards to include teacher quality data. 

State Reporting 

States have the responsibility for producing and distributing state report cards and may, as 
is the case in many states, prepare and produce district report cards on behalf of their districts. 
State report cards must include information related to assessments, accountability, and teacher 
quality for all districts in the state. The assessment data required is similar to that for districts: 

(1) information on the percentage of students tested, (2) information on student achievement at 
each proficiency level, and (3) the most recent two-year trend data in student achievement in 
each subject and for each grade. The accountability data required on the state report card is also 
similar to that for districts: a comparison between actual student achievement levels and the 
state’s annual measurable objectives in reading or language arts and mathematics overall and by 
subgroup, data on student performance on the state’s additional academic indicators used in 
making AYP determinations, and information on the districts and schools making AYP. 



Data on the content of district report cards were not collected in previous years. 
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The majority of states made state-level, district-level, and school-level assessment 
data disaggregated by student subgroups publicly available. An analysis of state Web sites 
in May-June 2004 found that the majority of states (44) made state-level data disaggregated by 
student subgroups publicly available on their state Web site. The majority of states also made 
district- level (41 states) and school-level data (43 states) disaggregated by student subgroups 
available on their state Web sites. 

In 2003-04, 40 states publicly reported the improvement status of all their schools, 
including non-Title I schools. These data suggest that a fifth of states (10) had yet to comply 
with NCLB accountability data reporting requirements. In addition to the ACL5 -required 
components of the report cards, some states include additional information, such as data about 
school climate; 27 states provide information about the school safety category, such as number 
of student suspensions or expulsions (Olson 2004). 

Reporting of school performance varied widely from state to state in 2003-04 (ECS 2004), 
taking the form of one or more of the following: (1) a statewide list of schools that did not make 
AYP, (2) a list of only Title I schools that did not make AYP, (3) a list of schools that did not 
make AYP based on 2002-03 test results only, (4) a list of schools that did not make AYP in 
previous years, and (5) a list of schools that did not make AYP or schools “identified for 
improvement” (the only group required by NCLB). 

Although providing information to the public is an important tool for promoting school 
accountability, case study data suggested that a critical issue was the manner in which 
information was presented: data provided in multiple forms did not necessarily make the data 
more understandable. Some states provided report cards that were simply hard to read. Multiple 
report cards and data sources for each school were also confusing, as were the multiple ratings 
that schools received in states with accountability initiatives that operated in tandem with the 
NCLB system. This problem went beyond the case study states. Education Week reported that 
19 states have more than one report card per school and 16 states have separate report cards 
designed specifically to address the requirements in NCLB (Olson 2004). 

Summary 

In 2003-04, parents continued to take advantage of supplemental services at a higher rate 
than Title I choice. The percentage of eligible students participating in Title I choice remained at 
1 percent from 2002-03 to 2003-04, while participation in supplemental services increased from 



** Online state data was reviewed as one measure of public availability of state report card data since the non- 
regulatory guidance suggests that states disseminate their report cards in multiple ways such as state Web sites. 
Disaggregated student subgroup data were not always easily located on the state Web site (i.e., regarding state- 
level subgroup data in four states, district-level subgroup data in two states, and school-level subgroup data in two 
states). 

Title I of NCLB requires states that receive Title I funds to report schools “identified for improvement” before the 
beginning of the school year [Section 1 1 1 1(h)(1)], but delays in making initial and final AYP calculations 
prevented a number of states from reporting on identified schools before the beginning of the 2003-04 school 
year. As of early October 2004, 20 states had not yet released school report cards with achievement data for 
2003-04 (Olson 2004). 
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7 to 19 percent. For a host of reasons, parents preferred supplemental services their child could 
receive at their neighborhood schools over the school transfer option. 

Two-thirds of the districts offering Title I choice gave parents a choice among all other 
schools in the districts not identified for improvement. Of the one-third of districts required to 
offer choice that did not do so, most were small with limited or no alternate schools from which 
to choose. As identified schools became more concentrated in large urban districts, these 
districts also found it difficult to identify alternatives, especially at the middle and high school 
levels. Already large urban districts were providing alternatives that were not always higher 
performing than the sending school. 

The biggest challenges in implementing Title I choice included the availability of 
alternatives, the time it took to set up the transfer program, and transportation. Time to set up 
the transfer program and transportation were particularly challenging to large districts that had 
on average 30 schools with eligible students. Lack of available providers in the area was 
especially acute for small and rural districts. Half the districts that offered Title I choice did not 
take steps to increase choice options to expand choice available to parents because parent 
demand for Title I choice was low. When districts did take such steps, choosing supplemental 
services was the most commonly mentioned option (by one-fifth of such districts). 

In both 2002-03 and 2003-04, roughly half the districts required to offer supplemental 
services did so. Still, the increase in the number of eligible and participating students was 
substantial. Much of the increase was in urban and very large districts that had an average of 
9,000 and 16,000 eligible students in 2003-04, respectively, reflecting the concentration of 
identified schools in these districts. 

Supplemental services providers were primarily non-faith-based and non-online private 
providers. Lack of providers was the biggest barrier to implementation, especially in small and 
medium districts. States and districts appeared to get better at the mechanics of offering Title I 
choice and supplemental services although they struggled with communicating well with 
parents, and neither states nor districts had figured out how to adequately assess the performance 
of providers. 

Districts fell short on notifying parents about their choice options prior to the opening of 
school, often because states had not provided timely notification on the AYP status of schools. 

At the same time, more districts (69 percent) provided parents with information about school 
performance on school report cards, although many of the report cards did not meet all the NCLB 
requirements for content. For example, teacher quality data was generally reported less often 
than school assessment data. 
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IV. School Improvement and District Assistance 



To achieve the goal that all students reach proficiency by 2013-14, NCLB calls for greater 
accountability, coupled with increased assistance to schools in which too many children are not 
meeting state standards for proficiency in reading and mathematics. NCLB lays out specific 
steps that states and districts must take to assist schools identified for improvement. States must 
establish statewide systems of support that provide assistance directly to schools. Districts must 
provide ongoing technical assistance as schools develop and implement their school plans. In 
particular, districts must help schools analyze student achievement data and develop plans for 
improvement, revise their budgets so that resources are effectively allocated to the activities 
most likely to increase student academic achievement, implement professional development, and 
put in place instructional practices that have shown evidence of effectiveness. Schools, in turn, 
are expected to develop and implement two-year plans that provide road maps for their efforts to 
improve curriculum and instruction and raise student achievement. 

Both the survey and case study data indicate that most schools and districts were taking 
action to implement the requirements of NCLB and taking specific steps to raise the achievement 
of all their students. Schools were engaged in a range of improvement strategies, and in many 
areas, those schools continuously identified for improvement from 2001-02 through 2003-04 
were more likely to be taking steps to promote school improvement. Similarly, almost all 
districts were providing identified schools with some types of assistance on school improvement 
tasks. Both school and district activities showed little change over the three years of the study. 
By 2003-04, more states, but still not all, were providing the kinds of assistance to identified 
schools required under NCLB (e.g., 36 states in 2003-04 compared with 23 states in 2002-03 had 
school support teams). In spite of these efforts to provide schools with support, many identified 
schools did not receive assistance specified in NCLB. 

This chapter elaborates and supports the findings on the implementation of NCLB school 
improvement strategies. The first section describes schools’ actions to improve. This is 
followed by a discussion of districts’ and states’ actions to help schools, including a look at 
whether the neediest schools were receiving the most assistance. Finally, an analysis of the 
factors associated with changes in improvement status is presented. 

School Actions 

This section highlights differences between continuously identified schools and those 
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schools no longer identified in 2003-04, looking both at schools’ actions in 2003-04 and 



The “continuously identified” schools were roughly 40 percent of a nationally representative sample of 589 
schools identified for improvement in 2001-02 that responded to the principal survey in 2003-04. These schools 
were representative of schools identified for improvement in 2001-02 and still identified for improvement in 
2003-04. Those schools “no longer identified” were representative of schools identified for improvement in 
2001-02 that later exited improvement status. The two groups of schools were quite different in their 
demographic profiles: the continuously identified schools were poorer and tended to be in larger and more urban 
districts than schools no longer identified. Neither sample was representative of the population of identified 
schools in 2003-04, the final year of the study and two years into the implementation of NCLB. 
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patterns of change, or lack thereof, over the three years of the study. The section focuses on 
school improvement activities and support for them drawing on the principal survey and case 
studies. 

Overall, continuously identified schools were more likely to engage in improvement 
strategies and somewhat more likely than schools no longer identified to engage in certain types 
of professional development. Changes from 2001-02 to 2003-04 were not dramatic, either for 
the whole sample or for continuously identified schools, although some interesting exceptions 
are noted below. 

Continuously identified schools were more likely to report that they implemented 
four of seven improvement strategies analyzed, than schools no longer identified (Exhibit 
30). For example, 53 percent of continuously identified schools reported having adopted a 
mathematics curriculum within the last three years, compared with 35 percent of those no longer 
identified. 



Exhibit 30 

Engagement in Improvement Strategies in 2003-04, 
by School Identification Status 
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Exhibit reads: Fifty-three percent of continuously identified Title I schools had adopted a new 
mathematics curriculum within the last three years, compared with 35 percent of Title I schools no 
longer identified. 

Notes: Differences significant at p < .05. (See Appendix B for the complete list of strategies.) 
Source: TASSIE principal survey. 
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There were no statistically significant differences between continuously identified schools 

2 1 

and schools no longer identified with respect to teacher collaboration, aligning curriculum and 
instruction with standards and assessments, and use of a school reform model. 

Although significantly higher percentages of continuously identified schools reported 
engaging in four of the seven strategies, the rank order of the strategies engaged in was 
almost identical for both sets of schools in 2003-04. The three most commonly used strategies 
for both groups were having a written school plan (93 percent), using student achievement data 
to inform school improvement efforts (83 percent), and teacher collaboration (82 percent). 

The remainder of this discussion of school improvement activities focuses on the use of 
two sets of strategies outlined under ACL5: (1) school planning, data use, curriculum adoption 
and alignment; and (2) professional development, school-based assistance, and access to 
resources. 

Planning, Data Uses, New Curricula, and Curriculum Alignment 

NCLB expects schools, with assistance from their districts, to create plans based on data to 
guide their improvement efforts and to put in place curricula that will lead to students’ reaching 
standards. By 2003-04, almost all schools (both continuously identified and those no longer 
identified) had school improvement plans in place, with the vast majority of principals reporting 
that they used state assessment data to create their plans and used research-based improvement 
strategies to implement them. Many schools reported adopting new curricula as a major 
improvement strategy, especially those schools continuously identified for improvement. Both 
continuously identified schools and schools no longer identified reported adopting their new 
curricula because their district required it and because the new curricula was aligned with state 
or district standards or assessments. 

Almost all schools reported having school improvement plans and relying on test 
score data in a variety of forms to prepare or revise their plans in 2003-04. These findings 
hold for continuously identified schools and those no longer identified. However, the frequency 
with which school plans were used varied considerably (Exhibit 31). For example, just over half 
of schools (53 percent) reported that they monitored their school plans at least quarterly, and 
one-in-five (20 percent) reported monitoring their plans only once per year. 



Types of teacher collaboration included on the TASSIE principal survey were; (1) teacher work groups to discuss 
student assessment data to make decisions about instruction, (2) teacher work groups to analyze samples of 
students work, (3) teacher work groups to develop teaching materials or activities for particular classes, and (4) 
teachers’ observations in other teachers’ classrooms to offer feedback and ideas. 
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Exhibit 31 

Variations in Uses of School Plans in Case Study Schools 



Case study schools varied in (a) the extent to which faculty were involved in the development of the 
school plan, (b) the extent to which faculty were aware of the contents of the plan, and (c) whether 
faculty used the plan as a guide and point of reference beyond annual plan development or updates. 
In only a few case study schools was the plan used as a touchstone in regular faculty or team 
meetings. In these exceptions, the plan was referred to as “basically our bible” and “it is what really 
drives the bus.” In 2003-04, several schools adopted new curricula as a result of district mandates or 
a Reading First grant. In these cases, adoption of a new curriculum did not mesh with its school plan, 
which marginalized the role of the plan. For example, in some schools that had both a Reading First 
implementation plan and a school improvement plan, attention shifted away from the school 
improvement plan in favor of the Reading First plan. 



Overall, the percentage of schools reporting a major focus on the school planning process 
declined, from 52 percent in 2001-02 to 42 percent in 2003-04 (although this was not the case 
for the subset of continuously identified schools). In contrast, however, the percentage of 
schools reporting a major focus on the use of student achievement data increased (from 76 
percent to 83 percent); for the subset of continuously identified schools, the increase was greater 
(from 76 percent to 95 percent). 



Exhibit 32 

Sources of Information Used by Schools to Inform Their Planning Process 
in 2003-04 and 2002-03, Among Schools With a Written School Plan 



Overall student performance on state test 
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Exhibit reads: Among schools that had a written school plan in 2003-04, 97 percent used overall 
student performance on the state test to inform the school planning process, compared with 91 
percent in 2002-03. 

Notes: Differences significant at p < .05. (See Appendix B for the complete data set.) 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 
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Use of student assessment data increased from 2002-03 to 2003-04. Overall, more 
prineipals reported using state assessment data to inform their school planning process in 2003- 
04 than 2002-03 and more reported using assessment data disaggregated by special student 
populations and student demographic characteristics (Exhibit 32). The case studies also suggest 
that schools were paying more attention to data. In particular, they were doing more diagnostic 
testing and making use of the results, for example, by regrouping students for instruction 
(Exhibit 33). 

In 2003-04, nearly two-thirds of principals (66 percent) of continuously identified 
schools reported placing a major focus on using research to inform decisions about 
improvement strategies. This percentage is up from 2002-03 and 2001-02 when only 44 and 
43 percent, respectively, of identified schools reported placing a major focus on using research 
to inform instruction. This finding suggests that identified schools are increasingly aware of 
NCLB provisions regarding the use of research-based improvement strategies. Most principals 
(71 percent), regardless of their identification status in 2003-04, also reported that their district 
provided useful assistance identifying research-based improvement strategies. 

NCLB also calls upon schools to analyze their budgets to ensure that resources are 
allocated effectively. Overall, 41 percent of schools reported placing a major focus in this area 
in 2003-04; there were no significant changes in this percentage over the course of the study. 



Exhibit 33 

Trends in Data Use in Case Study Schools 

In 2003-04, evidence from case study schools reflects more attention to data than in prior years, 
consistent with the survey findings. This attention took two forms. One was looking at state test data 
annually as the basis for schoolwide and grade-level planning. The other was examining more 
frequently administered diagnostic assessments intended to inform instruction directly. Use of 
diagnostic data appeared to be increasing, often tied to the adoption of new curricular programs with 
embedded assessments (and integral to Reading First, for example) or to district quarterly 
assessments. 

Whether teachers were able to use the data to help focus their instruction appeared to be related to 
their perceptions of the usefulness of the assessment. Curriculum-embedded assessments were 
more often described as more useful to instruction than districtwide assessments designed to be 
reported to the district. In addition, teachers were more likely to use assessment data when they had 
immediate and user-friendly electronic access to it. 

Teachers also varied widely in their reported abilities to make sense of data, depending largely on 
whether the principal or other school leader or staff developer had the skills to help teachers with this 
task. A district director noted: “I’m not sure when teachers give the [district benchmark assessment] 
at fourth grade that they know how to take that information from the test to plan instruction for kids in 
that class.” In another district, a teacher said: “We have learned to look at data, and each year we are 
getting better and better at it. We have learned what kind of data to look at and how it can help our 
teaching.” In another school, a teacher described how helpful their staff developer had been: “[Our 
staff developer] conducted a training with examples on how we can use the data and how to translate 
results into strategies.” 
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Continuously identified schools were more likely to have adopted new curricula — 
both reading or language arts and mathematics — than schools that were no longer 
identified. In 2003-04, 60 percent of continuously identified schools had adopted a new reading 
or language arts curriculum within the last three years, compared with 41 percent of schools that 
were no longer identified. Similarly, 53 percent of continuously identified schools had adopted a 
new mathematics curriculum within the last three years; this compares to 35 percent of schools 
that had exited improvement status. 

Reasons given for adopting new curricula did not differ between continuously identified 
and no longer identified schools, with one exception: continuously identified schools were more 
likely to report that they adopted a new curriculum because they were identified for 
improvement. However, only 30 percent of continuously identified schools cited this reason for 
adopting a reading or language arts curriculum, and only 20 percent of continuously identified 
schools cited it for adopting a new mathematics curriculum. Other reasons were chosen by 
larger percentages of schools. Half or more of both sets of schools reported that adoption 
occurred because the district required it (57 percent of continuously identified schools and 49 
percent of those no longer identified in reading or language arts) and that it was consistent with 
state or district standards or assessments (71 percent in mathematics and 74 percent in reading or 
language arts, respectively). 

The percentage of schools using a school reform model decreased from 47 percent in 
2001-02 to 31 percent in 2003-04. However, among continuously identified schools, there was 
no change over time in the percentage reporting using a school reform model (that is, the 
proportion of identified schools using school reform models remained in the 40 to 50 percent 
range). 

Most schools reported several efforts to align their curricula with standards and 
assessments. In addition to adopting new curricula in support of curricular alignment, 85 
percent of principals reported that the majority of educators at their schools participated in 
professional development aimed at ensuring that their curricula and instruction are consistent 
with standards and assessments. These actions are consistent with the finding that nearly three- 
fourths (72 percent) of schools reported that a major focus of their school improvement efforts 
was matching curriculum and instruction with standards and assessments. There were no 
differences between continuously identified schools and those no longer identified. 

Schools received assistance from states and districts in their efforts to align curricula 
and instruction with standards. Seventy-five percent of principals reported that the district or 
state supported the alignment of curriculum and instruction with state or district standards by 
analyzing available student achievement data to identify specific strengths and weaknesses 
related to the attainment of standards (see Exhibit 34). Similarly, two-thirds of principals 
indicated that the state or district published detailed curriculum guides with standards, 
frameworks, and pacing sequences. Fewer than half of principals responded that the state or 
district had developed classroom-embedded assessments with a standard scoring rubric to 
monitor progress. 
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Exhibit 34 

Principal Reports of District or State Support for Curriculum Alignment 
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Exhibit Reads: Among Title I schools identified for improvement in 2001-02 (that may or may not continue to be 
identified), 75 percent reported that the district or the state supported the alignment of curriculum and instruction 
with state or district standards by analyzing available student achievement data to identify specific strengths and 
weaknesses related to the attainment of standards. 

Source: TASSIE Principal Survey 



Professional Development, School-Based Assistance, and Other Resources 

Ultimately higher achievement rests on improving teaching practices. This, in turn, 
requires opportunities for teachers to learn about and get help with implementing new ways of 
teaching. Hence, NCLB addresses the need for professional development and school-based 
assistance and schools took advantage of it in a number of ways. Improving reading and 
mathematics instruction, aligning curriculum and instruction with standards and assessments, 
and analyzing student achievement data continued to be frequent topics for professional 
development. Classroom-based coaching, assistance from school-based professional 
development staff, and help from district or state school support teams were far more common in 
continuously identified schools than in schools no longer identified. However, more than half of 
continuously identified schools reported receiving no assistance from school support teams or 
school-based staff developers and principals reported receiving little support and assistance for 
themselves. Finally, continuously identified schools, more than schools no longer identified for 
improvement, reported receiving a variety of special funding for their improvement efforts, with 
the trend moving toward more schools receiving Reading First grants and fewer receiving other 
funds. 
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Principal reports of the content of professional development provided to teachers did 
not change from 2001-02 to 2003-04. In each of these years, the majority of teachers at more 
than 80 percent of schools identified for improvement in 2001-02 received professional 
development in reading or language arts instruction, matching curriculum and instruction to 
standards and assessments, and analyzing student achievement data. Nearly 70 percent of 
principals reported that that the majority of educators at their school participated in professional 
development in mathematics. This was true of continuously identified schools and schools that 
were no longer identified in 2003-04. 

In 2003-04, principals of schools identified in 2001-02 (both those that had remained 
identified and those that had since exited improvement) most frequently reported that they 
emphasized reading instruction, mathematics instruction, and curriculum alignment in the 
professional development provided to teachers (i.e., the majority of teachers in the school 
received these types of professional development) (Exhibit 35). There were no significant 
differences between continuously identified schools and schools that had exited improvement, 
except schools that were no longer identified were somewhat more likely to report professional 
development that emphasized differentiated instruction based on student assessment data (39 
percent vs. 23 percent). 

Exhibit 35 

Types of Professional Development Emphasized in Schools in 2003-04 
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Exhibit reads: Among Title I schools identified for improvement in 2001-02 in which the majority of 
educators received professional development in reading or language arts instruction, 85 percent reported that 
reading or language arts instruction was one of three professional development topics emphasized in 2003-04. 
Source: TASSIE principal survey. 
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Interestingly, fewer than half of the schools reported emphasizing professional 
development in several areas closely related to increasing student achievement. These included 
monitoring individual student progress toward learning goals (41 percent); differentiating 
instruction based on student assessment data (33 percent); and instructional strategies for 
specific student subgroups (e.g., LEP, low achieving, and special education) (34 percent). 

Continuously identified schools were twice as likely as no longer identified schools to 
report that they had been assigned staff charged with providing school-hased professional 
development and instructional support to teachers. This study defines such staff as “school- 
based staff developers;” at the local level, these staff are often called facilitators, coaches, 
curriculum specialists, distinguished teachers, or something else. Nearly two-thirds (63 percent) 
of continuously identified schools reported that they had been assigned such staff, compared 
with 33 percent of schools that were no longer identified (Exhibit 36). 



Exhibit 36 

School Reports of Assistance Received From 
School-Based Staff Developers and School Support 
Teams in 2003-04, by School Identification Status 
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Exhibit reads: Sixty-three percent of continuously identified Title I 
schools received assistance from a school-based staff developer, 
compared with 33 percent of Title I schools that were no longer 
identified in 2003-04. 

Note: Differences significant at p < .05. 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 



Continuously identified schools were also more likely to report that they had received 
assistance from district or state school support teams. Nearly half (43 percent) of 
continuously identified schools reported that they had received such assistance, compared with 
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only 1 1 percent of schools no longer identified (Exhibit 36). This study defines school support 
teams broadly as a team of educators who provide school-based assistance. These teams are 
typically comprised of a group of educators, each with a particular area of expertise, and are 
often charged with conducting needs assessments and supporting school planning processes. 
Compared to school-based staff developers, school support teams typically spend fewer days 
working with an individual school. At the local level, school support teams go by a variety of 
different names. As shown later in this chapter, larger districts were more likely than smaller 
districts to provide assistance to schools via school support teams, and, in fact, schools in larger 
districts were more likely to report receiving help from support teams. 

These findings suggest that continuously identified schools may have had access to more 
intensive and more school-based professional development. Another possible explanation 
observed in case study sites is that schools lost their school-based staff developers when they 
exited improvement status. 

Still, over half (57 percent) of the continuously identified schools did not receive 
assistance from a school support team, and a third (37 percent) did not receive assistance 
from a school-based staff developer (Exhibit 36). Although more continuously identified 
schools received more of these types of school-based assistance than their no longer identified 
counterparts, substantial numbers of identified schools did not receive such help and, among 
schools receiving school-based assistance, the levels of support varied. 

Overall, one-quarter of schools (26 percent) reported relatively high levels of assistance 
from school-based staff, amounting to one additional full-time-equivalent staff member or more. 
The intensity of assistance provided by school-based staff developers was relatively modest in 
many other schools, however. All told, school-based staff developers spent less than 45 days per 
year (one day per week or less) in more than a third of schools. Seventeen percent of schools 
received fewer than 10 days of assistance per year. 

Case study data offer examples of a wide variety of activities and a range of capabilities of 
school-based staff developers (Exhibit 37). According to principal surveys, the most common 
activities of school-based staff developers were: professional development (coaching and 
workshops), helping improve reading or language arts instruction, and analyzing student 
achievement data. 
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Exhibit 37 

Case Study Examples of Staff Developer Activities 

School-based staff developers were present in the majority of the case study schools, although their 
roles and their titles varied considerably. For example, these staff developers: 

• Held training sessions for teachers. 

• Managed materials and tracked student progress. 

• Provided support to teachers on curriculum implementation. 

• Helped teachers develop units. 

• Worked with teachers on test preparation sessions for students. 

• Reviewed assessment results to determine which students needed tutoring support. 

• Covered classes for teachers so that they could do peer observations (some also covered for 
absent teachers when substitutes were not available). 

• Modeled lessons for teachers. 

In most case study schools, school-based staff developers focused primarily on helping teachers 
improve their instruction. The role of the Reading First coach in one school was typical: she described 
her job as working with teachers on instructional strategies, holding “data meetings” with teachers, and 
doing walk-throughs daily to observe fidelity to the program and provide helpful feedback. In contrast, 
the school-based staff developer in another school reported that she spent much of her time teaching a 
math class and running practice test sessions for students, although these types of activities were the 
exception, rather than the rule in the case studies. 

In addition to playing a variety of roles, staff developers were described along a range from extremely 
skilled and well received to unhelpful. Among the case study sites, most teachers reported that their 
school-based staff developers provided valuable guidance and support. As one teacher said: 

“One of the big supports for me has been the professional development coach from 
[the district].” 

In a minority of case study schools, the teachers were less positive about the assistance they received 
from school-based staff developers. One commented: 

“Sometimes district support people end up being a bother in that they are not familiar with the 
school or they’re not from the classroom.” 



Continuously identified schools reported that higher percentages of teachers had 
participated in classroom-based coaching than schools no longer identified (an average of 
56 percent of teachers vs. 41 percent in reading or language arts, and 36 percent vs. 21 percent in 
mathematics). Additionally, continuously identified schools reported higher teacher 
participation rates in a series of reading or language arts workshops or multiday institutes than 
no longer identified schools (Exhibit 38). In math, the average percentage of teachers 
participating in a series of workshops or multiday institutes did not differ for continuously 
identified schools and no longer identified schools; overall, however, the average percentage of 
teachers participating was lower (36 percent) in math than in reading or language arts. 
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Exhibit 38 

Average Percentage of Teacher Participation in Each of Three Types of 
Professional Development in 2003-04, by School Identification Status 
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Exhibit reads: Among Title I schools continuously identified for improvement since 
2001-02, a mean of 36 percent of teachers participated in classroom-based coaching in 
mathematics, compared with 21 percent in Title I schools no longer identified. 

Note: Differences significant at p < .05. 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 



Principals reported receiving little support and assistance for themselves. Only 14 
percent reported receiving help from a mentor or coach, 25 percent reported that they met 
regularly with other principals of low-performing schools, and 6 percent said they had special 
supervision or reporting requirements. Principals of continuously identified schools were more 
likely than principals of schools no longer identified to report attending regular meetings or 
study groups with other principals of low-performing schools (40 percent vs. 19 percent) to work 
collaboratively to problem solve; there were no differences for the other types of support. 

Continuously identified schools were more likely to receive special funding than those 
no longer identified, suggesting that states and districts were successfully targeting Title I 
identified schools for additional financial support. In 2003-04, continuously identified 
schools were more likely than schools that had exited improvement to report receiving each of 
four types of special funding (Exhibit 39). For example, continuously identified schools were 
far more likely to have received a special grant to support school improvement (55 percent vs. 25 
percent) and to have received additional Title I funding earmarked to support school 
improvement (66 percent vs. 25 percent) than schools no longer identified. Interestingly, middle 
schools were more often the recipients of funds from these sources (based on the whole school 
sample), with the exception of Reading First subgrants, which are targeted to elementary 
schools. 
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Exhibit 39 

Title I Schools Receiving Four Types of Special Funding in 2003-04, 
by School Identification Status 
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Exhibit reads: Sixty-six percent of Title I schools that continued to be identified for 
improvement in 2003-04 received additional Title I funds earmarked for school 
improvement, compared with 25 percent of Title I schools that were no longer identified. 
Note: Differences significant at p < .05. 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 



Overall, increasing percentages of schools were receiving Reading First grants, while 
decreasing percentages were receiving special grants to support school improvement. 

Among all elementary schools identified for improvement in 2001-02, those reporting receiving 
Reading First grants increased from 12 percent in 2001-02 to 18 percent in 2003-04. In contrast, 
the percentage of schools receiving special grants to support school improvement decreased 
from 58 percent to 35 percent over the three years. However, the percentage of continuously 
identified schools receiving special grants to support school improvement (55 percent in 2003- 
04) did not change from 2001-02 to 2003-04. 

Sources of funding for specific school improvement strategies, such as professional 
development and school-based assistance, can be difficult to pinpoint. For example, in one case 
study district the school used a school improvement grant to pay for professional development 
services. Here the district did not directly deliver or pay for the services; however, the district 
was instrumental in helping the school obtain the grant (Exhibit 40). 
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Exhibit 40 

Funding for School-Based Staff Developers in Case Study Schools 

Case study schools illustrated different ways in which schools obtained extra staff to provide school- 
based professional development and instructional support. Although some schools had such staff 
assigned by the district, others used grants to the school to fund school-based staff developers. For 
example, schools participating in Reading First used this grant money to hire full-time staff developers, 
called reading coaches in those districts. One such school also had a state-funded reading specialist 
who visited the school once a week. Another school in a large, decentralized district chose to allocate 
a portion of its budget to hire two full-time curriculum specialists to support teachers’ development in 
reading and mathematics. In several cases where school-based staff developers were supported by 
district funds, decreases in district budgets led to the removal or reduction in time of these support 
staff, whether or not the school was identified for improvement. 



District Assistance 

NCLB requires districts to provide identified schools with basic assistance related to 
managing their school improvement efforts. Districts must help schools analyze student 
achievement data to determine why they were identified for improvement, write an improvement 
plan, revise their budgets so that resources are effectively allocated to the activities most likely 
to increase student achievement, implement professional development, and put in place practices 
that have shown evidence of effectiveness. Because these tasks are closely related to the core 
functions of the district central office (e.g., financial management and management of 
information systems, professional development, curriculum adoption), it is not surprising that 
districts reported that these tasks were a major focus of their technical assistance to identified 
schools. 

Planning, Data Use, and Curriculum Alignment 

For the most part, priorities for district assistance to schools have remained the same since 
the implementation of NCLB in 2002-03. Districts with identified Title I schools continued to 
help schools use achievement data, match curriculum and instruction with standards and 
assessments, and plan improvements in order to raise student achievement. Only a small 
percentage reported not doing this. 

Increasing the use of student achievement data and matching curriculum and 
instruction with standards and assessments continued to he top priorities for district 
assistance in all three years of the study (Exhibit 41). Improving the school planning process 
and increasing the quantity and quality of professional development also continued to be a major 
focus of district assistance all three years. 
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Exhibit 41 

Percent of Districts Placing a Major Focus on Strategies for Improving 
Identified Schools, 2001-02 to 2003-04 
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Exhibit reads: In 2001-02, 79 percent of districts with identified schools reported that increasing the use of 
student achievement data to inform classroom instruction was a major focus of district assistance. 

Note: An asterisk indicates that the difference between 2001-02 and 2003-04 is statistically significant at p < 

.05. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 




District priorities for assistance have not changed a great deal in the years since NCLB 
went into effect, with two exceptions. In 2003-04, more districts with identified Title I schools 
reported that improving the quantity and quality of teacher professional development was a 
major focus of district assistance than in 2001-02 (64 percent vs. 54 percent of districts with 
identified Title I schools). In addition, more districts with identified Title I schools reported that 
increasing district monitoring and oversight was a major focus of district assistance (35 percent 
vs. 23 percent), although the number of districts reporting monitoring and oversight as a major 
focus remained low overall. 

In 2003-04, consistent with their reported priorities, nearly all districts with identified 
Title I schools continued to assist those schools with tasks related to school improvement 
planning, as they had in previous years. For example, 98 percent of districts reported that they 
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helped their identified Title I schools write or revise a school improvement plan; 92 percent of 
districts with identified Title I schools reported the same assistance in 2001-02, the year before 
NCLB went into effect. Similarly, 91 percent of districts reported that they helped schools 
analyze student achievement data to identify specific academic problems that caused the school 
to be identified; 98 percent of districts reported the same assistance two years earlier. 

Nearly three-quarters of districts assisted their identified Title I schools with 
analyzing and revising their budgets so that school resources are used more effectively, as 
required under NCLB. The percentage of districts providing this type of assistance to their 
identified Title I schools had not changed in three years, since the law was first enacted. 
Seventy-one percent of districts reported that they provided this assistance to their identified 
Title I schools in 2003-04, compared with 72 percent in 2002-03 and 74 percent in 2001-02. 
More than one-quarter (29 percent) of districts with identified Title I schools still did not provide 
this assistance in 2003-04. In that same year, just over half of all principals (54 percent) of 
schools reported that their district provided them with useful assistance in analyzing and revising 
their school budget; the other half of schools either did not receive this type of assistance or did 
not find the assistance useful. 

By the end of the second year of NCLB implementation (2003-04), more than a third of 
districts with identified Title I schools provided these schools with assistance on all of the 
following tasks related to data analysis and planning: 

• Review data to be sure identification is valid. 

• Analyze student achievement data to identify specific academic problems that caused 
the school to be identified. 

• Identify research-based improvement strategies. 

• Provide additional data analysis, e.g., additional disaggregation or analysis of 
diagnostic assessments. 

• Analyze and revise the school’s budget so that school resources are allocated 
effectively. 

• Write or revise the school’s improvement plan. 

• Monitor progress throughout the school year toward goals established in the school 
improvement plan. 

Districts with identified Title I schools also continued to support the alignment of 
curriculum with academic content standards and assessments, reporting similar levels of 
activity in 2003-04 as in previous years. For example, nearly all districts with identified Title I 
schools (90 percent) reported providing teachers with professional development on aligning 
curriculum and instruction with standards and assessments. A majority of districts with 
identified Title I schools reported that they produced detailed curriculum guides with standards, 
frameworks, and pacing sequences for use by teachers (65 percent), local content standards (59 
percent), and classroom assessments with a standard scoring rubric to monitor progress (58 
percent). Just over three-quarters (76 percent) reported that they conducted regular checks of 
standards implementation in classrooms. 
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Fewer than 10 percent of districts with identified Title I schools reported that they 
provided no support of any kind to those schools with tasks related to analyzing 
achievement data, planning for improvement, and aligning curriculum with standards. 

Nearly all districts provided their identified schools with at least some of these types of 
assistance. In 2003-04, only 1 1 percent of identified schools were located in districts that 
provided no assistance of any kind with planning and data use; fewer than 3 percent were located 
in districts that provided no assistance of any kind with curriculum alignment. 

Professional Development, School-Based Assistance, and Other Resources 

NCLB requires that districts help identified schools to secure adequate professional 
development for teachers and to adopt instructional practices that have shown evidence of 
effectiveness in raising student achievement. Districts did so, with reading or language arts 
instruction the most widespread professional development topic. However, while districts 
increasingly required identified schools to spend 10 percent of their Title I allocation on 
professional development, fewer than half assigned professional development staff, school 
support teams, or principal mentors to these schools, leaving a significant number of schools 
with no such support. As in previous years, large districts were more likely to provide all of 
these kinds of assistance than did smaller ones. 

In 2003-04, districts with identified Title I schools continued to offer professional 
development on topics related to their school improvement priorities, with slightly less 
attention paid to aligning curriculum and instruction to standards and assessments in 
2003-04 than the year before. Reading or language arts instruction, data analysis, curriculum 
alignment, and strategies for specific student subgroups continued to be the most commonly 
reported topics of district-sponsored professional development in districts with identified schools 
(Exhibit 42). The percentage of districts with identified Title I schools offering professional 
development on curricular alignment dropped from 97 percent in 2002-03 to 86 percent in 2003- 
04. Percentages on other topics remained unchanged. 
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Exhibit 42 

Topics Addressed by District-Sponsored Professional Development in 2003-04 
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Improving instruction for specific 
student subgroups 

Mathematics instruction 

Monitoring individual students' progress toward 
learning goals 

Differentiating instruction based on student 
assessment data 

Implementation of a school reform model 
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Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 95 percent of districts with identified Title I schools offered district-sponsored 
professional development to teachers on the topic of reading or language arts instruction. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 




In 2003-04, traditional forms of professional development — workshops, institutes, 
and conferences — were more universally supported by districts with identified Title I 
schools than other kinds, including classroom-based coaching, teacher work groups of 
various kinds, or classroom observations. Nearly all districts with identified Title I schools 
(95 percent) reported that they provided professional development workshops or institutes for 
teachers; 83 percent of districts sent teachers to conferences. Principals confirmed this pattern in 
their reports of the types of professional development teachers participated in. The majority of 
continuously identified schools received assistance in the form of one-time workshops or a series 
of workshops (Exhibit 43). 
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Exhibit 43 

Percent of Teachers in Continuously Identified Schools That Participated in Three 
Types of Professional Development in 2003-04 
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One-time workshops or conferences 
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Exhibit reads: Among all Title I schools identified for improvement in 2001-02 and that continued to be 
identified in 2003-04, an average of 65 percent of teachers participated in one-time workshops or conferences 
related to reading or language arts teaching in 2003-04. An average of 42 percent of teachers in this type of 
school participated in one-time workshops or conferences related to mathematics teaching. 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 



Although traditional forms of professional development were somewhat more common, 80 
percent of districts with identified schools also reported that they provided release time, stipends, 
or other support for some type of in-class coaching or mentoring for teachers (support for teacher 
work groups and structured observations was somewhat less common). These forms of 
professional development appeared to reach fewer teachers, however, with principals reporting 
that, on average, only 56 percent of teachers received classroom-based coaching in reading or 
language arts. 

The proportion of districts requiring their identified Title I schools to spend at least 
10 percent of their Title I allocation on professional development, an NCLB requirement, 
increased steadily over the three years of the study. In 2003-04, 89 percent of districts 
reported that they required this level of spending on professional development by their identified 
schools, compared with 79 percent of districts in 2002-03 and 60 percent in 2001-02. In 2003- 
04, 90 percent of identified schools were located in districts that required this level of spending 
on professional development, compared with 77 percent of identified schools in 2002-03. 
Districts’ increased attention to this 10 percent requirement is a notable exception to the general 
finding that districts’ treatment of identified Title I schools did not change in the first two years 
after the implementation of NCLB. Although the law requires that all identified Title I schools 
invest 10 percent or more of their Title I funds in professional development for teachers (in 
2003-04 at least 10 percent of schools and districts had yet to meet this requirement), this finding 
suggests that districts are increasingly aware of NCLB school improvement requirements. 

In 2003-04, more than half of districts with identified Title I schools (61 percent) 
assigned staff to their Title I identified schools to provide school-hased professional 
development and instructional support for teachers (Exhibit 44). As described earlier, this 
study refers to such staff as “school-based staff developers;” at the local level, they may have 
titles such as instructional facilitator, coach, or curriculum specialist. In 2003-04, 43 percent of 
districts with identified Title I schools had assigned school-based staff developers to work half- 
time or more in a single identified Title I school, meaning that the assigned school became the 
central focus of that person’s work. In addition, 39 percent of districts with identified Title I 
schools assigned other school-based staff developers (e.g., distinguished teachers or other 
consultants) to work in those schools less than half-time, providing similar professional 
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development and instructional support. As a group, the study refers to all of these types of staff 
as “school-based staff developers. In total, 61 percent of districts assigned staff to their 
identified Title I schools to serve the function of school-based staff developers, either half-time 
or more, or less frequently. 



Exhibit 44 

District-Sponsored Staff Assistance for Identified Title I Schools in 2003-04 
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Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 61 percent of districts reported that they assigned staff to identified Title I 
schools to provide school-based professional development and instructional support. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 




School-based staff developers were a key resource for school improvement efforts in the 
case study sites (see Exhibit 37 for a description of the roles these staff play in identified 
schools). As described earlier in this chapter, 63 percent of continuously identified schools — 
those who are arguably most in need of such assistance — ^reported receiving assistance from 
school-based staff developers. However, a significant number of these schools (37 percent) 
reported no such support. 



^^The TASSIE district survey asked questions about school-based staff developers in two strands: (1) staff assigned 
to a single school half-time or more to provide professional development and instructional support, and (2) staff 
assigned to schools less than half-time to serve as distinguished teachers or other consultants. Distinguished 
teachers and other consultants working at a school half-time or more were reported by districts in response to the 
first strand of questions, because these staff also provide professional development and instructional support 
(according to survey items on the role of these staff). 
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In addition to school-based staff developers, just over a third of districts with identified 
Title I schools assigned principal mentors to those schools and one-quarter of districts assigned 
district-sponsored school support teams to identified Title I schools. As described earlier, school 
support teams consist of teams of educators who typically assist schools with conducting needs 
assessments and supporting school planning processes. Compared with school-based staff 
developers, school support teams typically spend fewer days working with an individual school. 

The proportion of districts providing district-sponsored school support teams to identified 
Title I schools had not increased significantly since 2001-02. The proportion of districts 
reporting that they assigned a mentor to the principals of identified Title I schools increased, 
from 21 percent in 2001-02 to 36 percent in 2003-04. 

Nearly all of the districts that sponsored principal mentors and school support teams for 
identified Title I schools provided those schools with assistance in the form of school-based staff 
developers as well. In 2003-04, 62 percent of districts with identified Title I schools provided 
those schools with one or more forms of staff assistance — either school-based staff developers, 
principal mentors, or school support teams (Exhibit 44). More than a third of districts with 
identified Title I schools (38 percent) provided none of these types of assistance to their 
identified schools. 

In 2003-04, about a fifth of identified Title I schools were located in districts that did 
not provide any of the types of school-based assistance described above. That is, 21 percent 
of identified Title I schools were located in districts that provided no school-based staff 
developers, principal mentors, or school support teams to their identified Title I schools. Data 
from the 15 case study districts suggest that lack of resources, both financial and human, may 
help explain why many districts did not provide these types of assistance (Exhibit 45). 



Exhibit 45 

Case Study District Resource Constraints 

All but two of the 15 case study districts reported that declining budgets and limited staff had limited 
their capacity to help their Identified schools. Several districts had experienced declining budgets for 
several years; several more districts reported budget pressures In 2003-04. As a result, districts had 
fewer funds available to support teacher professional development. One superintendent noted that 
people are paid to be trained In the business world, but, he said, “Here we don’t have money for per 
diem or weekends or summer, so we have to do [training] during the workday. But If we puli 
[teachers] out for training, the kids lose a whole day of Instruction.” In addition, districts In 2003-04 
had fewer staff In the district office who could work with schools than In previous years. The smallest 
districts had no staff to play that role. 

Even districts with staff available to work In the schools were concerned that those staff did not have 
the skills and knowledge needed to provide school-based staff development and Instructional support. 
Districts pointed particularly to lack of staff with the skills and knowledge to address the needs of LEP 
students, both In the district office and In schools. The smallest districts mentioned lack of cultural 
awareness of Latino and Native American students among district and school staff and lack of 
materials and computers. Even the largest districts reported lack of capacity to provide school-based 
staff development. One district official said, “We don’t have the people with the necessary expertise.” 
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Nearly all school-based staff developers and school support teams deployed by 
districts with identified Title I schools focused their work on the same general goals: 
improving reading or language arts instruction, providing professional development to 
teachers, and supporting the analysis of student achievement data. Consistent with reported 
district priorities for school improvement, each of these types of staff focused on reading or 
language arts more often than on mathematics instruction, and each worked with teachers on 
analyzing and using student achievement data to inform instruction (Exhibit 46). Districts 
reported that school-based staff developers assigned half-time or more to a single school were 
more likely to provide teacher professional development in the form of coaching or workshops 
than those assigned to the school less than half-time (school-based staff developers working half- 
time or more provided teacher professional development in 89 percent of districts, compared 
with 65 percent of districts for school-based staff developers working less than half-time). 

School support teams paid particular attention to helping schools develop improvement plans, 
with 74 percent of districts reporting that this was a focus of their work. School-based staff 
developers and school support teams worked on curriculum mapping or alignment in only about 
half of districts. 

Exhibit 46 

Focus of Assistance Most Commonly Provided by School-Based Staff Developers 

and School Support Teams in 2003-04 



Reading/language arts instruction 



Analyzing and interpreting student achievement data 

Providing teacher professional development 
(e.g., coaching, workshops) 



Analyzing and interpreting student achievement data 



Reading/language arts instruction 



Developing a school improvement plan 



Percentage of districts 

□ School support teams 
■ School-based staff developers 

Exhibit reads: Eighty-five percent of districts where school-based staff developers operated reported that 
improving reading or language arts instruction was a focus of their work. (See Appendix B for the complete 
data set.) 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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School-based staff developers assigned by districts to provide teachers with 
professional development and instructional support represented a significant investment in 
staff resources for identified Title I schools. Among the 43 percent of districts that provided 
identified schools with school-based staff developers half-time or more, identified Title I schools 
received an average of 1.7 full-time equivalent (FTE) additional staff members per school. 

Close to a third of districts reported that distinguished teachers and other consultants (who 
worked in the school less than half-time, serving the same function as school-based staff 
developers) spent more than 25 days each year in each of the schools they served (Exhibit 47). 

School support teams spent much less time in each Title I identified school. Sixty percent 
of districts reported that school support teams spent 10 days or fewer in each of the schools they 
served (Exhibit 47). Nearly a third of districts reported that school support teams spent five days 
or fewer. 



Exhibit 47 

Time Spent in Identified Schools by School Support Teams and Distinguished 
Teachers/Other Consultants (Those Sponsored by Both Districts and States) in 2003-04 
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Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 6 percent of districts where school support teams operated reported that they did not 
know the number of days those teams spent in each identified school; 4 percent of districts where distinguished 
teachers and other consultants operated reported that they did not know the number of days these staff spent in 
each identified school. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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In 2003-04, larger districts were more likely than other districts to provide assistance 
to their identified Title I schools, as was true in previous years. Larger districts consistently 
reported higher levels of support for identified Title I schools in most areas tracked by the study: 
support for planning and data use, district- sponsored professional development, support for 
curriculum alignment, school-based staff developers, and other forms of staff assistance 
(principal mentors and school support teams) (Exhibit 48). In addition, the gap between smaller 
and larger districts did not change over the three years of the study. Larger districts were more 
likely to provide identified schools with an extensive range of assistance on topics related to 
planning, data use, and curriculum alignment. They were also more likely to sponsor 
professional development on an extensive range of topics. 



Exhibit 48 

District Assistance to Identified Title I Schools in 2003-04, by District Size 
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Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 89 percent of very large districts provided identified Title I schools with school- 
based staff developers, compared with 69 percent of large districts, 57 percent of medium districts, and 57 
percent of small districts. (See Appendix B for complete data set.) 

Note: Variation by district size is statistically significant at p < .05. (See Appendix A for a description of 
the indices shown in this table (e.g., “extensive range of assistance with planning and data use”), pages A-6 
to A-13.) 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Small districts of fewer than 3,000 students — serving roughly a fifth of all identified 
schools in 2003-04 (Exhibit 2) — provided assistance of all kinds less often. In fact, only a 
minority of small districts provided their identified schools with the kinds of assistance that were 
commonplace among very large districts. About a third (35 percent) of small districts, for 
example, provided identified schools with school-based staff developers who were assigned to 
the school more than half-time, compared with three-quarters (74 percent) of very large districts. 
Just over a half (57 percent) of small districts provided identified schools with any type of 
school-based staff developer, compared with 89 percent of very large districts (Exhibit 48). 
Similarly, only 14 percent of small districts offered on-site assistance in the form of school 
support teams, compared with 63 percent of very large districts. 

For their part, continuously identified Title I schools in larger districts were more 
likely to report that they had received assistance from school-hased staff developers and 
school support teams than continuously identified schools in smaller districts. Eor example, 
74 percent of continuously identified Title I schools in very large districts reported that they had 
received assistance from school-based staff developers, compared with 58 to 60 percent of 
continuously identified schools in large and medium districts, and 34 percent in small districts. 
Similarly, 49 percent of continuously identified schools located in very large districts reported 
that they had received assistance from a school support team, compared with 35 to 39 percent of 
continuously identified schools in medium and large districts, and 29 percent in small districts. 

In some cases, larger districts also provided more intensive assistance to identified 
schools than smaller districts. Eor example, school support teams sponsored by smaller 
districts spent fewer days, on average, in each identified school than those sponsored by large 
districts and very large districts. Very large districts assigned more full-time-equivalent (ETE) 
school-based staff developers to each identified school, on average, than smaller districts. 

Earger districts were also more likely to report that identified Title I schools had access to 
special funding streams to support school improvement activities, such as Reading Eirst funds. 
Comprehensive School Reform funds, special grants to support school improvement, and Title I 
funds specially earmarked to support school improvement. 

Targeting of Assistance to Schoois Within Districts 

In 2003-04, approximately 300 districts nationwide served three different types of schools: 
identified Title I schools, schools that had missed AYP for just one year, and higher-performing 
schools. These districts were faced with choices about targeting assistance to their Title I 
identified schools, and differentiating the assistance they provided identified schools from the 
assistance they provided to other schools with strong records of student achievement. They had 
to make choices about which schools to serve and whether identified Title I schools would 
receive more or different kinds of assistance. Although they represented a small number of 
districts, these districts served a relatively large number of identified Title I schools — 
approximately 1,800, or a third (31 percent) of identified Title I schools nationwide. 

In 2003-04, districts that served schools with varying levels of performance continued to 
assist all of their schools, not just those identified for improvement under Title I, although some 
provided more staff resources and more intensive assistance to their identified Title I schools 
than to schools not identified. Districts with schools identified for improvement generally 
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reported carrying out assistance required under NCLB more than did districts with no identified 
schools. 

In 2003-04, districts typically provided most kinds of assistance to all schools, whether 
the schools were higher-performing, lower-performing (having missed AYP), or an 
identified Title I school. A minority of districts with all three types of schools chose to target 
specific efforts to identified Title I schools only (Exhibit 49). For example, 44 percent required 

Exhibit 49 

Districts That Provided Assistance to Identified Title I Schools Only, Among Districts 
That Provided Assistance and Had Identified Title I Schools, Schools That Missed AYP, 

and Higher-Performing Schools in 2003-04 
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Exhibit reads: Among districts that required the adoption of school reform models and that had identified Title I 
schools, schools that had missed AYP for one year only, and higher-performing schools, 44 percent required the 
adoption of school reform models of their identified Title I schools, but not for the other types of schools. 
Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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the adoption of a school reform model in identified Title I schools only; fewer districts required 
new curriculum adoption only by identified Title I schools (15 percent in reading, 3 percent in 
mathematics). 

Some districts provided more staff resources and more intensive assistance to their 
identified Title I schools than to those not identified. For example, of those districts that 
assigned school-based staff developers and were faced with choices about how to allocate those 
staff among higher-performing, lower-performing, and identified schools, 30 percent reported 
that identified Title I schools received more full-time-equivalent staff developers than schools 
that were not identified. Of districts that assigned schools additional teachers to reduce class 
size and faced choices about how to allocate those staff, 30 percent reported that identified 
schools received more teachers than schools that were not identified. Some districts with 
identified Title I schools also provided greater monitoring and oversight of their identified Title I 
schools. For example, 42 percent of districts reported that they established special supervision 
or lines of reporting for principals of identified Title I schools. 

Districts with identified Title I schools were more likely to report that they had 
undertaken assistance activities specifically required under NCLB than were districts 
without identified schools. To explore whether districts with identified Title I schools might 
provide more or different types of assistance than districts that were not responsible for 
implementing NCLB school improvement requirements, the study compared assistance provided 
by districts with identified Title I schools and assistance provided by districts whose schools had 
missed AYP for one year only (and that had no experience with identified schools during the 
entire study period). Districts with identified schools were more likely than other districts to 
report that they helped their schools with writing or revising a school improvement plan or with 
analyzing a school budget (Exhibit 50). Districts with identified schools also were more likely 
to report that they required their identified schools to spend at least 10 percent of their budget on 
professional development, as required under NCLB, than districts with schools that had not been 
identified. Although not specifically required under NCLB, districts with identified schools were 
also more likely to report that they assigned school-based staff developers to identified Title I 
schools. These differences between the two district samples are large and consistent across 
many different types of assistance, as well as within districts of the same size. Although larger 
districts are more likely to have identified schools and are also more likely to offer various kinds 
of assistance, large districts with identified Title I schools were still more likely to provide 
assistance of various kinds than districts of a similar size with Title I schools that had not been 
identified. These findings suggest that districts required to engage in school improvement 
efforts under NCLB for identified schools were more likely to do so than districts with schools 
that had missed AYP for the first time. 
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Exhibit 50 

District-Sponsored Assistance Among Districts With Identified Title I 
Schools in 2003-04, Compared With Districts Whose Schools Had 
Missed AYP for One Year Only 
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Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 98 percent of districts with identified schools reported that they helped those schools 
write or revise a school improvement plan, compared with 76 percent of districts with schools that had missed 
AYP for one year only. 

Notes: Differences significant at p < .05. (See Appendix B for complete data set.) 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



State Organization of Support to Identified Titie I Schoois 

Although districts are the most immediate source of assistance for identified Title I 
schools, states are responsible for providing resources — both human and financial — to districts 
and schools identified for improvement. Specifically, states are responsible for establishing a 
“statewide system of intensive and sustained support” centered around a network of school 
support teams, distinguished educators and other technical assistance. In addition, during the 
period covered by this study, NCLB required states to set aside 2 percent of their Title I, Part A, 
funds to support school improvement activities (this required amount increased to 4 percent in 
2004-05). States were required to pass 95 percent of the school improvement reserve to districts 
to support schools, but states were allowed to reserve up to 5 percent to pay for state-level school 
improvement activities. 
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statewide Systems of School Support 

NCLB requires that all states organize school support teams and cadres of distinguished 
principals and teachers to serve as the focal point of their system of support for identified Title I 
schools. As required under NCLB, school support teams must include some or all of the 
following: principals and teachers from higher-performing Title I schools (known as 
“distinguished teachers” and “distinguished principals”), pupil services personnel, parents, 
higher education representatives, state education agency staff, representatives of federal regional 
assistance centers, and outside consultants. School support teams work with identified Title I 
schools to review school operations, design a school improvement plan, and monitor the 
implementation of the plan. They also provide feedback to states and districts on the 
effectiveness of school personnel. In 2003-04, more states had school support teams and 
distinguished educators in place than before. Despite this increase in state-supported assistance, 
however, less than half the districts with identified Title I schools reported that their identified 
Title I schools had received such state-sponsored assistance. 

More states had systems of school support in place in 2003-04 than in 2002-03. Of the 

50 states and the District of Columbia, 36 states reported having school support teams in place in 
2003-04, compared with 23 the year before (Exhibit 51). Twelve states reported that they did 
not have school support teams in place (an additional three states did not answer the question 
because they did not have identified Title I schools in 2003-04 or because the appropriate 
respondent could not be reached). Of those 12, three reported that they were in the process of 
organizing teams, and eight reported that they had no plans to organize teams because they were 
already providing schools with services through other means (for example, through individual 
state education agency staff). Although NCLB requires that all states organize school support 
teams to provide assistance to identified schools, some states maintain that they can provide 
these services more efficiently through other mechanisms. 

States took a wide variety of approaches to organizing and deploying school support teams. 
In two-thirds of states with school support teams, the state education agency has primary 
responsibility for recruiting and training team members, assigning support teams to schools, and 
supervising with work of support teams. Regional or intermediate education agencies in 10 
states took primary responsibility for activities such as staffing, training, assigning, and 
supervising support teams. In seven states, districts played a role either in staffing teams, 
assigning them to schools, or supervising their work. 

School support team members had a variety of professional backgrounds. Most often (in 
about half of states), they were district administrators with experience in working with low- 
performing schools. Fourteen of the 36 states with school support teams assigned distinguished 
teachers to those teams (i.e., teachers from higher-performing Title I schools), and 1 1 assigned 
distinguished principals (also from higher-performing schools). States also used staff from 
regional education agencies, retired teachers, college and university faculty, current classroom 
teachers, and state education agency staff to make up school support teams. Most states operated 
multiple teams, depending on the number of schools to be served, and teams had an average of 
five members each. 
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Exhibit 51 

Elements of a Statewide System of School Support in 2003-04 
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Exhibit reads: Twenty-three states had organized school support teams to serve 
identified Title I schools in 2002-03, compared with 36 states in 2003-04. 

Note: Based on data from 46 states. 



Source: TASSIE state survey. 



In addition to school support teams, 30 states had identified distinguished educators to 
serve identified schools (Exhibit 51). In some states, these distinguished educators served on 
school support teams, and in other states, they worked independently with identified Title I 
schools. Forty-one states offered other types of assistance, including technical assistance from 
state edueation agency staff, professional development, assistance from regional eenters, or 
additional funding. Nearly half of all states had all three elements of a school support system in 
place, compared with 12 states the year before (Exhibit 51). 

State systems of school support served a larger proportion of identified schools than 
they had the year before. The majority of states reported they served all or nearly all of their 
identified Title I sehools through school support teams, distinguished educators, and other types 
of assistance. Despite these reports from states, only 46 pereent of districts with identified Title 
I schools reported that those sehools received any type of assistanee from the state (i.e., school 
support team, distinguished teaeher, or other consultants; see Exhibit 52). These distriets served 
45 percent of all identified Title I schools in 2003-04. About a quarter of districts (24 percent) 
with identified Title I schools reported that those schools received assistance from a state- 
sponsored school support team, 7 percent reported that they reeeived assistance from a state- 
sponsored distinguished teaeher, and 27 percent of districts reported that their identified schools 
received assistance from other consultants sponsored by the state. 
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Exhibit 52 

District Reports of State-Sponsored Assistance to Identified Title I 

Schools in 2003-04 




Exhibit reads: Twenty-four percent of districts with identified Title I schools reported 
that those schools received assistance from state-sponsored school support teams. 
Source: TASSIE district survey. 



In contrast to districts, most states appeared to target the work of school support 
teams and distinguished educators exclusively on identified Title I schools. Of the 36 states 
that fielded school support teams in 2003-04, only a quarter (9 states) reported that non-Title I 
schools had received assistance from those teams. Fifteen states reported that identified non- 
Title I schools were not eligible for assistance from their school support teams, and respondents 
in 12 states did not know if identified non-Title I schools had received assistance. Similarly, of 
the 30 states sponsoring distinguished teachers for identified schools, only five reported that 
identified non-Title I schools had received assistance from a distinguished teacher. Six states 
reported that identified non-Title I schools were not eligible for assistance from distinguished 
teachers, 12 states did not know whether identified non-Title I schools had received assistance, 
and seven states reported that they did not track information about distinguished teachers 
because distinguished teachers operated as part of school support teams. 

Use of School Improvement Reserve Funds 

School improvement funding available to districts to support identified Title I schools 
varied by state, and in some states by the number of years schools had been identified, school 
size, or other formula. Most states restricted the use of these funds to the implementation of 
school improvement plans. 
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In 2003-04, school improvement reserve funds totaled $228 million across the 50 
states (McClure 2005). Of those states reporting on their methods for allocating school 
improvement funds to districts with identified schools, 10 reported that each district received 
the same allocation for each identified school, seven reported that districts with schools in later 
years of identification received more funding, four reported that districts with larger schools 
received greater allocations, and six reported that they used other formulas for allocating funds. 

In 2003-04, 23 states imposed restrictions on the use of school improvement funds. Of 
those states, 18 required that districts use them to support school activities described in the 
school improvement plan, six required that they be used to fund teacher professional 
development activities at the school, and three states required that school improvement funds be 
used to hire an external evaluator or to fund professional development activities at the school. 

In 2003-04, seven of 36 states reported that they passed all of the school improvement 
funds set aside by states directly through to districts to support school improvement activities. 
Twenty-four of 36 states reported that they reserved the full 5 percent allowed under the law to 
support the state’s own school improvement activities. The remaining five states reserved 
between 1 and 2.5 percent to support the state’s own school improvement activities. 

Factors Associated With Changes in Improvement Status 

On the surface, the finding that large districts were more likely to provide assistance to 
identified schools than small districts (Exhibit 48) appears to conflict with the finding that 
schools in small districts were more likely to exit improvement status than schools in large 
districts in 2003-04 (Exhibit 4). The explanation appears to be that there is a strong relationship 
between school contextual factors and school improvement status, irrespective of district 
assistance or school improvement activities. Put another way, district size and school poverty 
were better predictors of whether a school would exit improvement status than any of the school 
improvement activities measured for this study. The one school improvement activity that 
contributed to schools exiting improvement status was the alignment of curriculum and 
standards supported by professional development in this area. 

To better understand the relationship between school improvement strategies, demographic 
context, and exiting improvement status, an analysis was conducted using data from 2002-03 to 
explain school improvement status in 2003-04. Eocusing on elementary schools that were 
identified for improvement in 2002-03, school improvement strategies and demographics (school 
poverty, school size, district size, district urbanicity) were used to develop models for predicting 



In 21 states, the respondent did not know or the appropriate respondent could not be reached. 

In 13 states, the respondent did not know or the appropriate respondent could not be reached. Nine states reported 
that the state had no role in directing the use of school improvement funds by schools, or in imposing restrictions 
on the use of those funds. Six states reported that they did not impose restrictions on the use of funds. 

In 15 states, the respondent did not know or the appropriate respondent could not be reached. 
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whether or not a school exited improvement the following year.^^ (In order to exit improvement 
status, schools must make AYP for two consecutive years. As such, schools that had exited 
improvement status by 2003-04 had to have made AYP based on 2001-02 and 2002-03 school 
performance.) The model — or group of variables — that was the most predictive of school 
improvement status in 2003-04 included school poverty (low, medium, high), district size (small, 
medium, large), and the use of the school improvement strategy of aligning curriculum with 
standards and assessments, combined with a professional development emphasis in this area (see 
background information on regression analysis in Appendix A). 

Overall, school poverty and district size were more predictive of a school’s exiting 
improvement status in 2003-04 than whether it focused on aligning curriculum and 
emphasized professional development in this area in 2002-03. One possible explanation for 
this finding is that low-poverty schools and schools located in smaller districts had fewer 
subgroups for which they had to meet student performance standards in order to make AYP and 
exit improvement status. Other researchers have documented that schools with more subgroups 
are less likely to make AYP (see, for example, Novak and Fuller 2003), and preliminary 
analyses conducted as part of this study indicate a similar relationship. Overall, the data suggest 
that the contextual characteristics of schools and the relationship between demographics and 
subgroup accountability relate to whether schools exited improvement or remained identified. 

Of the improvement strategies and supports analyzed, the only strategy that 
contributed over and above context factors to the prediction of schools’ exiting 
improvement status in 2003-04 was aligning curriculum and standards with a professional 
development emphasis in this area. To illustrate the key findings, examples are presented for 
four types of identified schools (Exhibit 53). Comparing examples 2 and 4, where in both cases 
schools were focused on aligning curriculum and emphasized professional development in this 
area, the probability of exiting improvement status was predicted to be much higher for low- 
poverty schools located in small districts (.96) than for high-poverty schools located in large 
districts (.05). 



Various models were tested. Some considered whether or not schools were engaged in each of seven school 
improvement efforts (school planning, use of student achievement data, curriculum alignment, adoption of a new 
reading or language arts curriculum, adoption of a new mathematics curriculum, use of a school reform model, 
and teacher collaboration). Some also took into account whether professional development was emphasized in 
specific areas; others incorporated whether the district provided adequate support in these areas. Models were 
tested with and without context variables and with various combinations of context variables. (See Appendix A 
for more information.) 
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Exhibit 53 

Expected Probability of Exiting Improvement Status in 2003-04 
for Four Types of Identified Schools 

Example 1 : High School poverty, large district 
size, without curriculum alignment/professional 
development emphasis 

Example 2: High school poverty, large district 
size, with curriculum alignment and a 
professional development emphasis 

Example 3: Low school poverty, small district 
size, without curriculum alignment/professional 
development emphasis 

Example 4: Low school poverty, small district 
size, with curriculum alignment and a 
professional development emphasis 

0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 

Probability 

Exhibit reads: A high-poverty school located in a large district and not focusing resources on curriculum alignment 
and related professional development in 2002-03 (Example 1) had an expected probability of .01 of exiting 
improvement status in 2003-04. In other words, the expected likelihood that a school with these characteristics 
would exit improvement in 2003-04 was one in 100. 

Notes: Probabilities range between 0 and 1 and communicate the expected likelihood that, in this case, a school of 
a specified type would exit improvement the following year. The closer a probability is to 1, the more likely a 
school with the stated characteristics is to exit improvement status; similarly, the closer a probability is to 0, the 
less likely a school with the stated characteristics is to exit improvement status. (See Appendix A for additional 
information.) 

Source: TASSIE District and School Database and principal survey. 



Summary 

In 2003-04, more states had systems of school support in place, including school support 
teams and assigning distinguished educators or consultants to identified schools than in previous 
years. Moreover, states reported that their systems of support were serving a larger proportion of 
identified schools than they had the year before. The majority of states reported that they served 
all or nearly all of their identified Title I schools via school support teams, distinguished 
educators, and other types of assistance. 

In 2003-04, almost all districts provided identified schools with some type of assistance on 
basic school improvement tasks, such as writing an improvement plan and analyzing data, as 
they had in prior years and as they provided to all their schools. Moreover, districts continued to 
offer professional development on topics related to their school improvement priorities. In 
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general, district activity in these areas had not changed since 2001-02, the year before NCLB 
went into effect. 

To improve their students’ performance, many identified schools increased attention to 
achievement results, adopted new curricula, used school reform models, or added new 
supplemental instructional programs. Continuously identified schools were more likely to 
engage in certain improvement strategies and types of professional development than schools no 
longer identified. 

At the same time, many continuously identified schools — those identified for improvement 
in 2001-02 that remained identified for improvement in 2003-04 — still reported no access to 
state- or district-sponsored school support teams, or school-based staff developers, either 
because they were in districts and states that did not provide that assistance or because states or 
districts could not serve all of their identified schools. Principals of both continuously identified 
and no longer identified schools reported receiving very little support and assistance for 
themselves. 

Schools identified for improvement in 2001-02 were more likely to have exited 
improvement by 2003-04 if they were located in smaller districts (a corollary to the finding that 
in recent years Title I schools have been increasingly concentrated in large urban districts). 
School poverty and district size were strong predictors of whether a school would exit or remain 
identified for improvement. Once these demographic features were accounted for, the presence 
or absence of various school improvement activities in a school had little effect on the 
probability that a school would exit improvement. Of the seven improvement strategies and 
supports analyzed, only curriculum alignment — combined with an emphasis on professional 
development in this area — contributed to predicting whether a school would exit improvement, 
over and above demographic factors. 
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V. Corrective Actions and Restructuring 



Planning and support are intermediate steps under NCLB that districts take with identified 
schools, along with offering parents the options of public school choice and supplemental 
services for their children. If schools do not make AYP for four years or more and so are in their 
third year or more of being identified for improvement, districts are required to impose more 
severe interventions. The combination of support to identified schools and consequences for 
continued poor performance are key elements of NCLB accountability requirements intended to 
drive school improvement by creating incentives for educators to improve their practice. 

With schools in their third year of Title I improvement status, NCLB requires that districts 
take at least one of the following six corrective actions (consistent with state law): (1) implement 
a new research-based curriculum, (2) significantly decrease the management authority at the 
school level, (3) appoint an outside expert to advise the school, (4) extend the school day or year, 
(5) restructure the internal organization of the school, or (6) replace the school staff relevant to 
the failure to make AYP. With schools in their fifth or later year of improvement status, districts 
are expected to take one of the following restructuring efforts, as part of a restructuring plan for 
improving the school: (1) replace all or most of the school staff, (2) reopen the school as a public 
charter school, (3) contract with a private management company to operate the school, (4) turn 
operation of the school over to the state, or (5) implement any other major restructuring of the 
school’s governance arrangement that makes fundamental reforms. Some states also take 
responsibility for all or part of the imposition of corrective actions and restructuring efforts. 

In 2003-04, only a few districts reported that they had schools for which they were 
required to take corrective actions — approximately 700 districts or 6 percent of districts 
nationwide. This compares to approximately 400 districts or 4 percent of Title I districts 
nationwide reported in 2002-03. Similar to 2002-03, principals in Title I schools identified for 
three or more years reported that the most common corrective actions taken by states and 
districts with them was to require the implementation of a new research-based curriculum (79 
percent of schools identified for three years, 76 percent of schools identified for four or more 
years). About 200 or the 700 districts reported having schools in their fourth year of 
improvement status and thus eligible for restructuring; and only a minority of districts actually 
imposed restructuring efforts. 

These findings are presented in greater detail in this chapter. The first section describes the 
actions districts were taking, followed by a section characterizing state-level interventions. The 
final section describes district and state-level actions from the school perspective. 

District Actions 

Forty-three percent of districts with identified schools in 2003-04, around 700 
districts, reported that they had schools in corrective action, accounting for an estimated 
2,000 schools. More than two-thirds of these districts (69 percent) had only one school in 
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corrective action (Exhibit 54). The number of districts with schools in corrective action in 2002- 
03 was approximately 400. 



Exhibit 54 

Distribution of the Number of Schools in Corrective Action 
in 2003-04, Among Districts With These Schools 




1 2 3-4 5-10 >10 

Number of corrective action schoois 



Exhibit reads: Among districts with schools in corrective action, 69 percent had 
one corrective action school, 1 3 percent had two such schools, 8 percent had 
three to four schools, 5 percent had five to 10, and 4 percent had more than 10. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



In 2003-04, the most common actions taken by districts with schools in corrective 
action were appointing an outside expert to advise the school and requiring the 
implementation of a new research-based curriculum (Exhibit 55). These are the same 
corrective actions that were most common in 2001-02 and 2002-03 and, as noted in previous 
years, these more commonly used corrective actions are similar to many of the support activities 
described in Chapter IV. 
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Exhibit 55 

Corrective Actions Taken in 2003-04, 

Among Districts With Schools in Corrective Action 



Appointing outside expert to advise 
the schooi 

Requiring the impiementation of new 
research-based curricuium 

Extending schooi day or year 

Restructuring internai organization 
of the schooi 

Reassigning or demoting the principai* 

Significantiy decreasing management 
authority at the schooi 
Repiacing schooi staff reievant to faiiure 
to make AYR 

0 20 40 60 80 100% 

Percentage of districts 

Exhibit reads: Among districts with schools in corrective action, 58 percent appointed an 
outside expert to advise the schools. (See Appendix B for the complete list of actions taken 
with schools in corrective action and restructuring.) 

* Not a corrective action specified in NCLB. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 




Case study data also support the recurring finding that the most common district-level 
corrective actions taken with schools are viewed as supportive by school staff. For example, in a 
large urban case study district, the corrective action of implementing a new research-based 
curriculum was implemented in all schools regardless of their status. In another large urban case 
study district, implementing a new curriculum was also the focus (in terms of resource 
investment). Other corrective actions were put on hold until late spring, when the district 
received state improvement funds, which the district planned to spend on placing turnaround 
specialists in schools in corrective action. Another very large suburban case study district did 
not have schools in corrective action status in 2003-04 but began preparing for schools to reach 
this phase of accountability by taking several interventions (including instituting new reading 
and math curricula and a summer program for students, decreasing management authority of 
principals by dictating how the majority of Title I funds should be spent, and hiring a consultant 
to help schools use data to improve student performance). Because the state was requiring that 
the actions be taken in the year schools enter into corrective action, the district may have had to 
prescribe additional actions if schools in the district formally entered corrective action status the 
following year. Other case study districts took more substantial actions with schools in 
corrective action, such as changing principal leadership, reassigning staff, and reorganizing 
schools. 
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Few districts with schools in restructuring status in 2003-04 had undertaken the 
specific restructuring efforts outlined in NCLB hut many continued to take NCLB 
corrective actions. Among the small group of districts (about 200) with schools that had been 
identified for improvement for four or five years, 9 percent had developed plans to carry out 
alternative governance arrangements for a school (the first step in the restructuring process), and 
4 percent had replaced all or most of a school’s staff (Exhibit 56). Only 1 percent of these 
districts reported that the remaining three restructuring strategies specified in NCLB were 
employed.^’ More districts reported taking corrective actions with schools in restructuring. 



Exhibit 56 

Restructuring Efforts Taken in 2003-04, 
Among Districts With Schools In Restructuring 



Developing plans for alternative 
governance arrangements for the school 

Contract with private management 
company to operate the school 



State takeover 

0 2 4 6 8 10% 

Percentage of districts 




Exhibit reads: Among districts with schools in restructuring, 9 percent required schools to begin 
development of plans for alternative governance arrangements. (See Appendix B for the 
complete list of actions taken with schools in corrective action and restructuring.) 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 



Districts with schools in their third year (or more) of Title I improvement status were, 
however, more likely to focus resources on the monitoring and oversight of schools 
compared with districts with schools that had less tenure in the accountability system. 

Fifty-two percent of districts with schools that had been identified for improvement for at least 
three years reported placing a “major” focus on increasing their monitoring and oversight of 
schools, compared with 26 percent of districts with Title I schools identified for improvement in 
their first or second year only and 24 percent of districts with schools that missed AYP but had 
no schools identified for improvement. 



NCLB also specifies that districts may count as restructuring any other major restructuring of a school’s 
governance arrangement that makes fundamental reforms. 
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state Actions 



School districts have primary responsibility for taking corrective actions, but if the state 
determines that the district has not carried out its responsibilities, then the state takes the 
corrective actions deemed in compliance with state law. State law may also allow the state to 
take corrective actions with schools or undertake school restructuring irrespective of district 
actions (this occurred in several case study states). In addition, states may take corrective 
actions with any district that has been identified for improvement but must do so with any 
district that fails to make AYP for two years after being identified for improvement. The 
corrective actions specified for districts under NCLB are similar to those for identified schools 
(Section 1116(c)(10)(B)). 

Of the states that had schools in corrective action in 2003-04 (29 of the 45 states for 
which information was available), 18 took at least one corrective action with schools in 
this phase of Title I improvement. Thirteen of these 18 states took two or more corrective 
actions, the most common ones being implementing a new research-based curriculum and 
appointing an outside expert to advise the school on its progress toward making AYP (Exhibit 
57). Other actions taken included a prescriptive or negotiated school improvement plan, a 
district support team developed to work with the school, and an outside expert brought in to 
report on the state of the school. 



Exhibit 57 

Corrective Actions Taken by States With Title I Schools in Corrective Action in 2003-04 



Corrective action 


Number of 
states 


State does not take corrective actions with schools 


11 


Implemented a new research-based curriculum 


12 


Appointed an outside expert to advise the school on its progress toward making AYP 
in accordance with its school plan 


12 


Replaced school staff responsible for the continued failure to make AYP 


7 


Reorganized the school internally 


7 


Significantly decreased management authority at the school level 


5 


Extended the school day or year 


5 


Other interventions 


7 



Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 12 states (out of the 18 that had taken one or more corrective actions with Title I schools) 
reported that they implemented a new research-based curriculum in these schools. 

Source: TASSIE state survey. 



Sixteen of the 45 states reported that they had no Title I schools in corrective action; three state respondents 
indicated that they did not know if the state had taken any actions, and three states provided no information. 
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Very few states indicated that they had any Title I schools identified for 
restructuring. Twelve states of the 47 states for which data were available reported having 
schools that required these efforts. Eight of these 12 states reported that they did not undertake 

TO 

restructuring activities with schools, while four reported that they did (Exhibit 58). 



Exhibit 58 

Restructuring Efforts Taken by States With Title I Schools in Restructuring in 2003-04 



Restructuring action 


Number of 
states 


State does not take restructuring actions with schools 


8 


Replaced all/most of the staff, including the principal 


2 


Turned operation of a school over to the state education agency 


1 


Reopened a school as a public charter 


1 



Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, eight states with schools in restructuring reported not taking any restructuring actions 
with schools. Two states reported that they replaced all or most of the staff, including the principal. (In 2003-04, 12 
states out of 47 reported that they had schools identified for restructuring; of these, four reported having undertaken 
restructuring efforts with Title I schools.) 

Source: TASSIE state survey. 



Among the eight states (of the 47 from which data were available) that reported having 
districts identified for improvement, five took at least one corrective action with these districts. 
Case study data reflect this variation across states in the corrective actions and restructuring 
efforts taken with schools and districts (Exhibit 59). 



Thirty-five of the 47 states reported that they had no Title I schools identified for restructuring; one state 
respondent indicated that they did not know if the state had taken any restructuring actions, and three states 
provided no information. 

Of the 47 states from which information was available in 2003-04, 13 took the same corrective actions with Title I 
and non-Title I schools, four took some of the same actions, and nine took a completely different set of actions. 





Exhibit 59 

Examples of Variation in State Interventions With Identified Schools and Districts 



• Louisiana appoints an outside expert (distinguished educator) to advise schools that miss 
AYP for four or more years, and it applies the same set of corrective actions to all schools in 
the state. In schools in the one Louisiana cf/sfr/cf that was identified for improvement in 
2003-04, the state conducts classroom observations and professional development on lesson 
planning, along with ongoing support from regional staff. 

• Arizona operates under a layered system of accountability, and not all schools labeled as 
Underperforming under the state system are labeled as identified schools under Title I. For 
any school in Arizona designated as Underperforming for three consecutive years, the state 
visits and reviews its plan for improvement; these schools may also be classified as Failing to 
Meet Academic Standards, in which case they are assigned a solutions team of three people, 
including some combination of master teachers, fiscal analysts, and curriculum and 
assessment experts. The team is trained to visit the school site and conduct interviews, 
classroom observations, and focus groups with the objective of identifying school-specific 
needs; findings are presented to school staff, accompanied by support to facilitate school 
improvement. 

• In Washington, some Title I schools in corrective action participate in the state’s Focused 
Assistance program, through which they receive a needs assessment and are provided a 
School Improvement Facilitator to work with them for 78 days per school year for three years. 
The facilitator supports the development and implementation of an improvement plan. 

• In Michigan, one of the first states to have schools enter the restructuring phase of NCLB, 
it is the responsibility of districts to provide support to identified schools; the state provides 
funding. The most common type of restructuring to occur has been staff replacement (CEP 
2004c). For schools in restructuring, the state places state-trained coaches in schools for at 
least 100 days to oversee the restructuring process. The state also requires that restructuring 
be an individualized process — that is, that each school’s plan be designed to target its 
specific weaknesses (CEP 2004). 



Schools’ Reports of District and State Actions 

Continuously identified schools were more likely than schools that were no longer 
identified in 2003-04 to report that the state or district took corrective actions with them. 

Comparisons between these two types of schools were made to assess the extent to which actions 
were being taken as a result of identification status. Continuously identified schools were more 
likely to be required to implement a new curriculum, to receive an outside expert, to extend the 
school day or year, to restructure the internal organization of the school, or to replace staff 
(Exhibit 60). There were no significant differences between the two groups of schools in 
principals’ reports of restructuring activities taken with them by the state or district (though this 
situation may change when more schools reach the restructuring phase of the NCLB 
accountability system). 

The majority (86 percent) of schools that reported they were in corrective action indicated 
that they experienced at least one of the six corrective actions specified in NCLB (27 percent 
reported one corrective action, 37 percent reported two corrective actions, and 22 percent 
reported three or more corrective actions had been taken). The most frequently reported 
corrective actions taken with these schools were similar to those reported by continuously 
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identified schools not in corrective action: the requirement to implement a new research-based 
curriculum (75 percent) and the appointment of an outside expert to advise the school (25 
percent). 



Exhibit 60 

Principals’ Reports of Corrective Actions Taken by the State or District, 
by School Identification Status in 2003-04 



Requiring the impiementation of new 
research-based curricuium 



Appointing outside expert to advise the 
schooi 



Extending schooi day or year 



Restructuring internai organization of the 
schooi 



Repiacing schooi staff reievant to faiiure to 
make AYR 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70% 

Percentage of Title I schools 
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27 



11 
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□ Schoois identified in 2003-04 and 2001-02 

□ Schoois not identified in 2003-04, were identified in 2001-02 



Exhibit reads: Among Title I schools that were identified for improvement in 2003-04 and in 2001-02, 
62 percent of principals responded that the state or district required the implementation of a new 
research-based curriculum; 21 percent of principals in Title I schools no longer identified did so. 
Notes: Differences significant at p < .05. (See Appendix B for the complete list of actions taken.) 
Source: TASSIE principal survey. 



Among the small group of schools that reported having been identified for 
improvement for four or more years (i.e., likely candidates for restructuring), very few had 
experienced any interventions associated with restructuring.^^ The most common 
restructuring effort reported by principals was replacement of all or most of the school staff by 
the state or district (12 percent). Two others interventions, planning for alternative governance 



Schools reported on how many years they had been identified for improvement, rather than on their improvement 
status. Schools that continue to miss AYP for three years after identification enter restructuring status; schools 
that remain identified but make AYP, may not enter restructuring status. As a result, schools in this study that 
were identified for four or more years were likely, but not necessarily, in restructuring status. 
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arrangements and reopening the school as a charter school, were cited by 8 percent of principals 
of schools identified for improvement for four or more years. Only one percent of this small 
group of principals indicated that their state or district had entered into a contract with a private 
management company to operate the school, and less than one percent of these principals 
reported that operation of their school had been turned over to the state. 

Since 2001-02, there have been significant increases in the percentage of principals of 
identified schools who indicated that the state or district had taken specific corrective 
actions (Exhibit 60). These corrective actions included: requiring the implementation of a new 
research-based curriculum (62 percent in 2003-04 vs. to 21 percent in 2001-02), appointing an 
outside expert to advise the school (31 percent vs. 1 percent), and extending the school day or 
year (27 percent vs. 1 1 percent). These changes likely reflect the fact that this group of Title I 
schools had been identified for improvement since at least 2001-02 and thus may have been in 
corrective action by 2003-04. There have been no significant changes over the past three years 
in state- or district-led restructuring activities reported by principals of identified schools, 
perhaps reflecting the fact that relatively few schools were identified for restructuring. 

Summary 

In 2003-04, only 6 percent of districts (about 700) had Title I schools in corrective action. 
The majority of districts with identified schools (57 percent) did not serve any schools in 
corrective action. Of those that did, most were dealing with only one school in corrective action 
status. The most common actions taken by districts and states with schools in corrective action 
were: appointing an outside expert to advise the school and requiring the implementation of a 
new research-based curriculum — interventions which were seen as supportive by school 
principals in our case study sites. 

Few districts and states indicated that they had any Title I schools identified for 
restructuring. The most common restructuring intervention among districts (only 9 percent) was 
to make a plan for alternative governing arrangements at the school. For states, the most 
common action taken with schools was not to intervene with restructuring interventions. Among 
the small group of schools identified for four or more years (and so eligible for restructuring), 
very few had experienced any interventions associated with restructuring. 
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VI. Conclusions 



The Evaluation of Title I Accountability Systems and School Improvement Efforts tracked 
changes from 2001-02, the year during which No Child Left Behind became law, through its 
second full year of implementation in 2003-04. From 2001 to 2004 states and districts took steps 
to align their accountability systems with new federal requirements and to improve student 
achievement in Title I schools that did not meet required standards for performance. During this 
period, states and districts made progress in some areas and faced challenges from new 
requirements in others. Five themes capture the trends observed over the duration of the study. 
Each has implications for the future of NCLB and is elaborated on below. 

• Title I schools identified for improvement in small districts were more likely to exit 
improvement status than those in large districts; thus, identified schools became more 
concentrated in large districts. If this trend continues, it will increase the demands on large 
urban districts to provide support and assistance. 

The trend toward increasing concentration of identified schools in large districts is 
consistent with the finding that schools with diverse student bodies were more likely to miss 
AYP (Novak and Fuller 2003). It is also consistent with the research that indicates many of the 
schools troubled with chronic low achievement and students with the greatest needs are found in 
large urban districts (see, for example, David and Shields 2001). Given the finding that some 
identified schools were receiving little or no assistance in 2003-04, large districts could find 
themselves stretched even further beyond their capacity to provide support and assistance to their 
schools. 

• More students were eligible for choice and supplemental services in 2003-04 than in 2002- 
03; however, the proportion of parents exercising Title I choice remained at I percent, 
compared with 19 percent participating in supplemental services in 2003-04, an increase 
over the 7 percent participating the previous year. Parents appear to have a preference for 
tutoring over changing schools. 

The expansion of Title I choice faces two major challenges. First is the challenge of 
having enough transfer options for those families wishing to transfer their children. Even with 
only 1 percent of eligible students exercising choice, districts were not always able to provide 
satisfactory options. If the trend of increasing concentration of identified schools in large 
districts continues, these districts will have an increasingly difficult time providing transfer 
options, especially at the middle and high school levels. Small rural districts were already 
having trouble finding options. The other challenge is the hesitancy of parents to move their 
children to a school outside the neighborhood. Some of the apparent reluctance may also be due 
to lack of information and understanding about the options they have and districts’ late or 
unclear notices. Several data sources also point to the preferences of parents to have their 
children nearby and the appeal of tutoring in their home school. Wider acceptance of choice will 
require more emphasis on creating viable alternatives for parents. 
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Supplemental services, especially when they were provided at the neighborhood school, 
were more attractive to parents. However, districts face three challenges if supplemental 
services are to reach more eligible students, beyond the 19 percent currently participating. First, 
small and rural districts need access to providers. Case study data indicate online providers were 
not a solution for many students because the students did not have access to the necessary 
technology. Second, states and districts need help in figuring out how to monitor and assess the 
effectiveness of providers. States indicated that having sample data collection instruments and 
criteria forjudging effectiveness would benefit states in their oversight role. Third, districts 
need help in streamlining procedures for managing the provision of services and in 
communicating effectively with parents. If the number of parents requesting supplemental 
services increases substantially, large urban districts with thousands of eligible students will 
need help to be able to manage an effective system of providers. 

• More states, but not all, were helping identified schools, and most districts were providing a 
range of assistance in 2003-04 similar to what they provided in 2001-02 and 2002-03; 
however, many identified schools did not receive assistance specified in NCLB. 

In spite of state and district efforts to help schools, many schools were not receiving the 
kind of intensive assistance they needed to make progress. Fifty-seven percent of districts did 
not assign at least a half-time person to provide school-based professional development or 
instructional support. Forty-three percent of districts did not provide school support teams, 
principal mentors, distinguished teachers, or other consultants. Eleven percent of identified 
schools were in districts that provided no assistance with planning and data use as specified in 
NCLB. 

The finding that districts made few changes in their provision of assistance and tended to 
provide the same support to all schools suggests that districts were more able to carry out the 
kinds of things they have always done: assistance with planning and traditional professional 
development. To the extent that helping most or all schools serves as a strategy to keep schools 
from becoming identified, districts might be encouraged to continue this approach. Districts are 
less able to help schools with the core work of instructional improvement to raise student 
achievement through the efforts of school support teams, coaches, or other forms of intensive 
support. They will need help figuring out how to work more strategically and intensively with 
schools that continue to miss AYP. Similarly, state capacity to deliver assistance needs to be 
bolstered. Large districts are often delegated state tasks and need to carry out those as well as 
their direct responsibilities under NCLB. 

• School improvement strategies remained similar across the three years, although schools 
that were still identified in 2003-04 engaged in more improvement activities than schools no 
longer identified. The lack of change suggests that schools, like districts, were implementing 
the activities with which they are familiar: planning and assessment. 
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Compared to their counterparts who had exited improvement status as of the end of the 
2002-03 school year, the finding that higher proportions of continuously identified schools were 
engaged in most of the improvement and support activities measured raises several issues. That 
they were conducting greater numbers of improvement activities and yet remained identified 
suggests three explanations. First, because continuously identified schools tend to be urban and 
poor, it is likely that they will still be identified in spite of all their activities because they are 
working with some of the most educationally disadvantaged populations: poor minority urban 
youths, many of whom are just learning English. The second possible explanation is the related 
finding that schools with more diverse populations are more likely to miss AYP (a finding 
supported by other research). The third, supported strongly by the case studies, is that schools 
are grabbing at solutions — programs and strategies they think will increase scores quickly. As a 
result, they are doing many activities but not taking the kinds of coherent and sustained 
approaches that have the potential for a long-term payoff. Leadership by principals could play a 
role here; very few reported receiving support or assistance for themselves. 

• School poverty and district size better predicted exiting improvement status than the 
improvement strategies undertaken by the schools. 

The finding that school poverty and district size better predicted exiting improvement 
status than the improvement strategies undertaken by the schools is consistent with the historical 
relationship between family poverty and test scores (see Coleman et al. 1966; Jencks 1972; 
Jencks and Phillips 1998). Given the relative contribution of improvement activities to schools 
exiting improvement, it appears likely that the schools that continue to be identified will need 
much more intensive assistance and more time to implement improvement strategies than they 
have had thus far. 
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Data Collection Methods 



The evaluation consists of five related, longitudinal components: 

• A survey of Title I administrators in a nationally representative sample of 
approximately 1,300 districts that receive Title I funds. The universe of eligible 
districts was developed using information from the 1999 Common Core of Data (CCD) 
and the 2000 Quality Education Data (QED) database. Districts were stratified 
according to size (enrollment), degree of poverty (based on the percentage of children 
living in poverty within each district), and geographic region The stratification by 
geographic region was done to facilitate selection of an over sample from three states 
that were the focus of the analysis of school performance. Districts were selected using 
a simple random sample without replacement within each stratum. All very large 
districts were sampled; approximately equal numbers of districts were selected from 
the other size strata. Each poverty stratum includes approximately one-third of all 
children in the sampling frame. The key respondent is the district Title I director. 
Survey topics for the 2003-04 district survey included state and local accountability 
systems, school and district identification, district support for school improvement, 
public reporting, public school choice, supplemental services, and interventions taken 
with identified schools. The 2003-04 response rate was 91 percent of the eligible 
districts in the sample (N=l,179); in 2003-04, six districts were found to be no longer 
receiving Title I funds. The 2002-03 response rate was 89 percent of eligible districts 
(N=l,161); the 2001-02 response rate was 88 percent of eligible districts (N=l,298). 

• A survey of principals in a national sample of 739 Title I schools identified as in 
need of improvement in 2001-02. The sampling frame for schools in need of 
improvement in 2001-02 was developed in a two-stage process. Eirst, lists of the 
schools in each of the sampled districts were developed from the 1999 CCD and the 
2000 QED databases. Schools eligible for the sample were classified as regular, but 
not charter, in the CCD and served a grade range that could be classified as elementary, 
middle, or high school. In the second stage, sampled districts were asked in fall 2001 
to provide a list of Title I schools in need of improvement for 2001-02. In states where 
Title I schools in need of improvement were identified by the state education agency 
(SEA), the list of schools identified for 2001-02 (on the basis of 2000-01 assessment 
data) was requested. Only Title I schools identified for improvement for student 
achievement in reading, mathematics, or both subjects were included in the original 
sampling frame. The sampling frame of the resulting 4,054 Title I schools in need of 
improvement was stratified by district size, school level (elementary, middle, or high), 
poverty level, and geography. The sample was a nationally representative sample of 
Title I schools identified for improvement in 2001-02; over the three-year course of the 
study, portions of those schools remained identified, exited improvement status or 
stopped receiving Title I funds. Topics for the 2003-04 principal survey included 
accountability systems, public school choice supplemental educational services, school 
improvement activities, and interventions taken with the school. 



See Appendix B for definitions of size and poverty strata. 
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Surveys were mailed to those 701 schools verified through updated district lists of 
Title I schools to be eligible for the 2003-04 survey. Responses were received from 
601 schools, for a response rate of 86 percent. Through the district school verification 
process, it was determined that 12 of the 601 respondent schools were no longer 
receiving Title I funds and thus were not eligible for analysis. Thus 589 Title I schools 
constituted the school sample in 2003-04 (weighted N=7,883). Of those 589 schools, 

234 (40 percent) were still identified for improvement in 2003-04. The 2002-03 
response rate was 85 percent of schools still operating and receiving Title I funds 
(N=686); the 2001-02 response rate was 86 percent (N=739).^^ 

• Case studies of 20 schools identified for improvement under Title I in 15 districts in 
five states. Case study schools were selected through a multiple- stage process in which 
states, then districts within those states, and then schools within those districts were 
chosen. Three critical dimensions for state sample selection were identified: state AYP 
definition, alignment of Title I accountability within the state and the general state 
accountability systems, and the state process for identifying schools in need of 
improvement. States were sorted along these three dimensions and selected through an 
iterative process to represent the actual variation. Within each of the five states, in 
consultation with the state Title I director, a large urban district was selected as well as 
one suburban and one rural district. Within each urban district, two elementary schools 
identified for improvement were selected in consultation with the district Title I 
coordinator. In the rural and suburban districts, one elementary school was chosen (often 
the only identified school in those districts). Interviews in 2003-04 were conducted with 
district and school staff and covered topics similar to those on the district and principal 
surveys. Parents of students in the identified case study schools were also interviewed 
about public reporting, public school choice, and supplemental services. 

• Interviews of state Title I administrators. These interviews addressed topics 
including timing of identification information to districts, corrective actions for schools 
and districts, supplemental services, the statewide system of support, and state 
reporting. Respondents included state Title I directors and accountability staff. 
Tabulations of state data are based on interviews conducted with staff in 48 states and 
the District of Columbia; two states did not respond to the telephone survey. 



Weights for Statistical Analyses 

TASSIE district and school samples are both stratified, random samples in which the 
probability of selection into the sample varies across strata. To estimate population parameters, 
the sampled districts or schools are weighted so that the total of the weights within a stratum 
equals the number of districts or schools in that stratum in the sampling frame. 

Survey respondents are a portion of the full sample. To estimate population parameters 
from the survey respondents, the weights assigned to respondents within any stratum were 
modified to absorb the weights that would otherwise accrue to nonresponding schools in the 



To view the TASSIE district and principal surveys, see http://www.TASSIEonline.org or 
http://www.sri.com/policy/cep/edreform/titlel.html. 
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stratum. Thus respondents’ weights were adjusted to sum to the total number in the stratum. 

The analysis for 2003-04 required a new set of weights based on 2003-04 respondents. These 
weights were used to estimate parameters for the total population of districts and schools from 
respondents to the 2003-04 surveys. The longitudinal estimates presented in this report use the 
analysis weights assigned for the 2001-02, 2002-03, and 2003-04 respondent pools, respectively. 

Reconciling Differences in Population Estimates From Different Data Sources 

National estimates for the total number of districts with identified schools, the total number 
of identified schools, the demographic distribution of schools and districts have inherent 
variation based on the source of the estimate. The TASSIE study made use of several data 
sources, and in this report, text and exhibit notes are used to clarify the source for the estimate. 
For example, based on the TASSIE District and School Eligibility Database,^"^ the total number 
of Title I districts is 1 1,091. Estimates based on district survey data reported in the context of 
district assistance to schools sum to a slightly lower number of districts (1 1,060), as those 
estimates are based on respondents to the district survey. The estimate of identified Title I 
schools is also derived from the TASSIE District and School Eligibility Database. The school 
sample is not used in this report to estimate the number of identified schools. 

Estimates of the Number of Students and Schools Regarding Title I Choice and 
Supplemental Services 

Estimates below are based on the data from districts providing Title I choice or 
supplemental services for the 2002-03 school year. 





2002-03 

Estimate 


Standard 

Error* 


Low 

Estimate 


High 

Estimate 


Title 1 choice 


Number of students eligible for choice 


1,535,426 


295,588 


932,426 


2,138,426 


Number of students requesting a transfer 


27,788 


5,261 


17,056 


38,520 


Number of students that transferred 


18,078 


4,693 


8,691 


27,464 


Number of students that received their first 
choice of schools when transferred 


17,270 


4,650 


7,784 


26,756 


Supplemental services 


Number of students eligible for supplemental 
services 


791,370 


233,367 


315,301 


1,267,439 


Number of students that received services 


56,452 


15,513 


24,805 


88,099 


Number of schools with students eligible to 
receive supplemental services 


1,314 


174 


959 


1,669 



* Estimates at the 95 percent confidence interval with 32 degrees of freedom +/- 2.04 x Standard Error based on 
responses to the TASSIE district survey. 



The TASSIE District and School Eligibility Database provides a source of data about the full sample of districts 
and the full sample of schools in the TASSIE study. When appropriately weighted in the analysis, this database 
provides national estimates of the status of the district and school populations. 
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As noted above, the estimates of the number of schools with students eligible to exercise 
Title I choice vary depending on the source. The estimate of the number of schools with 
students eligible to exercise Title I choice based on the district survey is 5,225 (Standard 
Error=414), while the estimate of the number of schools based on the TASSIE District and 
School Eligibility Database is 6,032 (Standard Error=604). (An estimate of the number of 
schools with students eligible to receive supplemental services could not be derived from the 
TASSIE District and School Eligibility Database.) 

Estimates below are based on the data from districts providing Title I choice or 
supplemental services for the 2003-04 school year. 





2003-04 

estimate 


Standard 

Error* 


Low 

estimate 


High 

estimate 


Title 1 choice 


Number of students eligible for choice 


2,751,896 


345,343 


2,061,210 


3,442,582 


Number of students requesting a transfer 


86,676 


32,983 


20,710 


152,642 


Number of students that transferred 


31,803 


7,871 


16,061 


47,545 


Number of students that received their first 
choice of schools when transferred 


24,126 


4,474 


15,178 


33,074 


Supplemental services 


Number of students eligible for supplemental 
services 


1,330,898 


171,855 


987,188 


1,674,608 


Number of students that received services 


257,925 


98,771 


60,383 


223,334 


Number of schools with students eligible to 
receive supplemental services 


3,061 


402 


2,257 


3,865 



* Estimates at the 95 percent confidence interval with 64 degrees of freedom +/- 2.00 x Standard Error based on 
responses to the TASSIE district survey. 



As noted above, the estimates of the number of schools with students eligible to exercise 
Title I choice vary depending on the source. The estimate of the number of schools with 
students eligible to exercise Title I choice based on the district survey is 4,624 (Standard 
Error=878), while the estimate of the number of schools based on the TASSIE District and 
School Eligibility Database is 5,565 (Standard Error=550). (An estimate of the number of 
schools with students eligible to receive supplemental services could not be derived from the 
TASSIE District and School Eligibility Database.) 

Minimum Sampie Size 

Parameter estimates are reported when they are based on unweighted sample sizes of 20 or 
more. Because of this standard, it is sometimes not possible to report statistics for every cell in a 
cross-tabulation. 

Creation of Summary Measures for District Assistance per District Survey 

To summarize district activity in support of school improvement efforts, a set of four 
aggregate measures of district assistance to identified schools were developed. They include 
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district support for planning and data use, professional development, curriculum alignment, and 
intensity of assistance. 

Each measure is made up of dichotomous items, scored 1, 0, or missing. For items that 
asked respondents to report activity for corrective action schools, identified schools, low- 
performing schools, and all other schools, a “1” was accepted in either of the first two columns 
(corrective action schools and identified schools) as a “1” for the purposes of developing the 
measure. A mean score for each district was computed by summing up the number of Is across 
items and dividing by the number of items. The resulting scores ranged from 0 to 1. 

Only districts that had identified schools and had answered all of the items included in the 
measure were considered in this analysis. Thus, the largest possible N for each measure is 419 
unweighted, 1,721 weighted. The descriptions that follow show the items included in each 
strand and descriptive statistics for district scores on the measure (the mean score, standard 
deviation, and quartiles). The descriptive statistics also include a measure of the internal 
consistency of the aggregates. Because the items that make up each scale are dichotomous, a 
Kuder-Richardson 20 coefficient was calculated as a measure of internal consistency, which is 
comparable to Cronbach’s alpha for continuous measures. 

In addition, categories that were developed to report district scores on these aggregate 
measures are presented. Districts that reported providing support on all of items included in the 
measure were characterized as providing an extensive range of assistance to identified schools. 
Districts that reported providing support on half or fewer of the items included in the measure 
were characterized as providing a limited range of support. Districts in the middle were 
characterized as providing a moderate range of support. 

It is important to note that the category “extensive” means only that the district provides 
many different types of assistance with many different purposes. It does not mean that the 
assistance is more intensive, or that the district reaches a larger number of schools. 

District Support for Planning and Data Use 

Items Included in 2003-04 

D20. Does the district provide technical assistance with data analysis or planning to identified 

schools? The district assigns staff to work directly with individual schools to. . . 

1. Review data to be sure identification is valid (0,1) 

2. Analyze student achievement data to identify specific academic problems that caused 
the school to be identified (0,1) 

3. Identify research-based improvement strategies (0,1) 

4. Provide additional data analysis, e.g., additional disaggregation or analysis of 
diagnostic assessments (0,1) 

5. Analyze and revise the school's budget so that school resources are effectively 
allocated (0,1) 

6. Write or revise a school's improvement plan (0,1) 

7. Monitor progress throughout the school year toward goals established in the school 
improvement plan (0,1) 
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D22. Which of the following topics were addressed in the professional development supported 
by the district in identified schools? 

8. Monitoring individual students’ progress toward learning goals (0,1) 

9. Analyzing and interpreting student achievement data (0,1) 

10. Differentiating instruction based on student assessment data (0,1) 



Descriptive Statistics: 2002-03 



Internal 

Consistency 

Coefficient 


Proportion of Items Circled 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


25th 

Percentile 


50th 

Percentile 


75th 

Percentile 


0.79 


0.83 


0.21 


0.80 


0.90 


1.00 


1,593 


345 



Descriptive Statistics: 2003-04 



Internal 

Consistency 

Coefficient 


Proportion of Items Circled 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


25th 

Percentile 


50th 

Percentile 


75th 

Percentile 


0.70 


0.85 


0.18 


0.80 


0.90 


1.00 


1,503 


372 



Categories Developed for Reporting: 2002-03 



Category 


Proportion of 
Items Circled 


Percent of 
Districts 


Standard 

Error 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Extensive range of 
assistance 


1.00 


43.57 


4.52 






Moderate range of 
assistance 


0.51 - 0.99 


43.30 


4.82 


1,593 


345 


Limited range of 
assistance 


0-0.50 


13.14 


4.63 







Categories Developed for Reporting: 2003-04 



Category 


Proportion of 
Items Circled 


Percent of 
Districts 


Standard 

Error 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Extensive range of 
assistance 


1.00 


35.92 


5.22 






Moderate range of 
assistance 


0.51 - 0.99 


58.70 


5.19 


1,503 


372 


Limited range of 
assistance 


0-0.50 


5.38 


1.91 
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Cases Included in Analysis 



Only districts that have identified schools and responded to all 10 items in the planning and data 
use strand were included in the measure. 



District Support for Professional Development 

Items Included in 2003-04 

D23. Does the district provide additional staffing, teacher stipends, release time, or other 

resources to support any of the following teacher professional development activities in 
identified schools? 

1 . Teacher work groups to analyze samples of student work (0,1) 

2. Teacher work groups to develop teaching materials or activities for particular classes 

( 0 , 1 ) 

3. Observations in other teachers’ classrooms to offer feedback and/or learn new ideas 
(excluding observation for purposes of formal evaluation) (0,1) 

4. Teacher work groups to discuss student assessment data to make decisions about 
instruction (0,1) 

5 . In-class coaching or mentoring (0, 1 ) 

6. Conferences (0,1) 

7. Professional development workshops or institutes (0,1) 

8 . College/University Courses (0,1) 



Descriptive Statistics: 2002-03 



Internal 

Consistency 

Coefficient 


Proportion of Items Circled 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


25th 

Percentile 


50th 

Percentile 


75th 

Percentile 


0.63 


0.73 


0.24 


0.57 


0.86 


1.00 


1,571 


344 



Descriptive Statistics: 2003-04 



Internal 

Consistency 

Coefficient 


Proportion of Items Circled 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


25th 

Percentile 


50th 

Percentile 


75th 

Percentile 


0.70 


0.72 


0.24 


0.63 


0.75 


0.88 


1,680 


406 
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Categories Developed for Reporting: 2002-03 



Category 


Proportion of 
Items Circled 


Percent of 
Districts 


Standard 

Error 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Extensive range of 
assistance 


1.00 


25.71 


4.33 






Moderate range of 
assistance 


0.51 -0.99 


52.35 


5.17 


1,571 


344 


Limited range of 
assistance 


0-0.50 


21.95 


4.53 







Categories Developed for Reporting: 2003-04 



Category 


Proportion of 
Items Circled 


Percent of 
Districts 


Standard 

Error 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Extensive range of 
assistance 


1.00 


21.67 


3.42 






Moderate range of 
assistance 


0.51 -0.99 


54.90 


5.27 


1,680 


406 


Limited range of 
assistance 


0-0.50 


23.43 


4.15 







Cases Included in Analysis 

Only districts that have identified schools and responded to all eight items in the professional 
development strand were included in the measure. 



District Support for Aligning Curriculum With Standards and Assessments 

Items Included in 2003-04 

D33. Has the district taken any of the following steps to assist schools in ensuring consistency 

of curriculum and instruction with state or district standards? 

1 . Developed local content standards that provide more useful guidance to teachers than 
state content standards (0,1) 

2. Published detailed curriculum guides with standards, frameworks, and pacing 
sequences (0,1) 

3. Developed classroom-embedded assessments with a standard scoring rubric to 
monitor progress (0,1) 

4. Developed model lesson plans based on standards (0,1) 

5. Conducted regular checks of standards implementation in classrooms (e.g., by 
requiring lesson plans or students’ work to be submitted, or by conducting walk- 
throughs) (0,1) 

6. Mapped out the alignment of required textbooks and instructional programs to 
standards and assessments (0,1) 
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7. Analyzed available student achievement data to identify specific strengths and 
weaknesses related to the attainment of standards (0,1) 

Descriptive Statistics 2002-03 



Internal 

Consistency 

Coefficient 


Proportion of Items Circled 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


25th 

Percentile 


50th 

Percentile 


75th 

Percentile 


0.71 


0.69 


0.23 


0.50 


0.70 


0.90 


1,663 


352 



Descriptive Statistics 2003-04 



Internal 

Consistency 

Coefficient 


Proportion of Items Circled 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


25th 

Percentile 


50th 

Percentile 


75th 

Percentile 


0.65 


0.65 


0.26 


0.43 


0.71 


0.86 


1,661 


402 



Categories Developed for Reporting 2002-03 



Category 


Proportion of 
Items Circled 


Percent of 
Districts 


Standard 

Error 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Extensive range of 
assistance 


1.00 


29.42 


4.79 






Moderate range of 
assistance 


0.51 - 0.99 


43.54 


4.86 


1,663 


352 


Limited range of 
assistance 


0-0.50 


27.04 


4.82 







Categories Developed for Reporting 2003-04 



Category 


Proportion of 
Items Circled 


Percent of 
Districts 


Standard 

Error 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 


Extensive range of 
assistance 


1.00 


17.14 


3.38 






Moderate range of 
assistance 


0.51 - 0.99 


49.92 


4.52 


1,661 


402 


Limited range of 
assistance 


0-0.50 


32.93 


3.38 







Cases Included in Analysis 

Only districts that have identified schools and responded to all seven items in the curriculum 
alignment strand were included in the measure. 
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Intensity of Assistance 



Items Included in 2003-04 

D36. On average, how many full-time equivalent (FTE) staff are assigned by the district to a 
typical in each of the following categories? 

a. Professional staff charged with providing school-based professional development and 
instructional support (e.g., instructional facilitators, coaches, staff developers) 
(l=number of FTEs greater than zero in identified schools, 0=number of ETEs equal 
to zero) 

c. Other staff (l=number of ETEs greater than zero in identified schools, 0=number of 
ETEs equal to zero) 

D38. In the current school year (2003-04), has the district provided additional on-site 
assistance to any of the following types of schools? 

a. School support teams (l=provided to identified schools, 0=did not provide to 
identified schools) 

b. Distinguished teachers (l=provided to identified schools, 0=did not provide to 
identified schools) 

c. Other consultants (l=provided to identified schools, 0=did not provide to identified 
schools) 

D39. In the current school year (2003-04), has the state provided any of the following types of 
on-site assistance to any of the following types of schools? 

a. School support teams (l=provided to identified schools, 0=not provided to identified 
schools) 

b. Distinguished teachers (l=provided to identified schools, 0=not provided to identified 
schools) 

D41. How many days total will the school support team spend at each of the schools that 

receive the greatest amount of support, on average (or at a typical school, if all schools 
receive approximately the same amount of support)? (Please consider assistance 
provided since the end of the last school year (2002-03), including summer, as well as 
assistance planned through the end of the 2003-04 school year.) 

(l=number of days greater than the median category, i.e., 1 1 days or more; 0=number of 
days equal to or less than the median category, i.e., 10 days or less) 

D43. How many days total will distinguished teachers and/or other consultants spend at each 
of the schools that receive the greatest amount of support, on average (or at a typical 
school, if all schools receive approximately the same amount of support)? (Please 
consider assistance provided since the end of the last school year (2002-03), including 
summer, as well as assistance planned through the end of the 2003-04 school year.) 
(l=number of days greater than the median category, i.e., 26 days or more; 0=number of 
days equal to or less than the median category, i.e., 25 days or less) 
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D44. Does the district provide any of the following types of support for principals in the 
following types of schools? 

a. Mentor or coach assigned to principal (l=provided to identified schools, 0=not 
provided to identified schools) 

c. Special supervision or lines of reporting for principals of low-performing schools 
(l=provided to identified schools, 0=not provided to identified schools) 



Descriptive Statistics 



Internal 


Proportion of Items Circled 






Consistency 

Coefficient 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


25th 

Percentile 


50th 

Percentile 


75th 

Percentile 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted 

N 








.10 


.29 


.45 






.70 


.30 


.23 


33rd 

Percentile 


67th 

Percentile 


1,365 


354 








.17 


.40 







Categories Developed for Reporting 



Category 


Proportion of 
Items Circled 


Percent of 
Districts 


Standard 

Error 


Weighted 

N 


Unweighted N 


Higher-intensity 


0.40-1.00 


28.04 


4.65 






Moderate intensity 


0.17-0.40 


36.33 


4.07 


1,365 


354 


Lower-intensity 


0-0.17 


35.63 


5.67 







Cases Included in Analysis 

All districts that responded to at least six of the 1 1 items in the intensity index were included in 
the measure. 



Background Information on Regression Anaiysis 

To better understand the relationship between school improvement strategies, demographic 
context, and exiting improvement status, the analyses presented below use data from 2002-03 to 
explain school improvement status in 2003-04. Focusing on elementary schools that were 
identified for improvement in 2002-03, school improvement strategies and demographics (school 
poverty, school size, district size, district urbanicity) were used to develop models for predicting 
whether or not a school exited improvement the following year. Various models were tested. 
Some considered whether or not schools were engaged in each of seven school improvement 
efforts: school planning, use of student achievement data, curriculum alignment, adoption of a 
new reading or language arts curriculum, adoption of a new mathematics curriculum, use of a 
school reform model, and teacher collaboration. Some also took into account whether 
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professional development was emphasized in specific areas; others incorporated whether the 
district provided adequate support in these areas. Models were tested with and without context 
variables and with various combinations of context variables. 

The model was selected by using several criteria, including Akaike’s Information Criterion 
(AIC) and Schwartz’s Criterion (SC), both of which take into account the number of parameters 
or variables in the model. In addition to these statistics, parsimony was considered in assessing 
models in this analysis. The model — or group of variables — that was the most predictive of 
school improvement status in 2003-04 included school poverty (low, medium, high), district 
size (small, medium, large), and the school improvement strategy of aligning curriculum with 
standards and assessment, combined with a professional development emphasis in this area. 

Regression coefficients (labeled “b” in the table below) provide one way to examine the 
expected probability of schools’ exiting improvement status based on the model. To calculate 
the probability of a school exiting improvement status, the regression coefficients from this 
model define the following equation: 

logit (out of improvement) = 1.44 (curr align) -i- 2.37 (low sch pov) -i- 1.26 (med sch 

pov) -I- 3.72 (small dist size) -i- 2.50 (med dist size) - 4.39; 

probability of getting out of improvement = of improvement)/^^ ^logiKout of 

improvement)^ 

Thus, the probability presented in Example 1 of Exhibit 54 (for a school with high 
poverty, in a large district , without curriculum alignment) was calculated as follows: 

logit (out of improvement) = 1.44(0) -t 2.37(0) -t 1.26(0) -t 3.72(0) -t 2.50(0) - 4.39 

= -4.39; 



probability of getting out of improvement = e''^'^^/(l -i- e'"^ ^^) = 0.01. 



Categories of school poverty: low (0 to <35 percent of students), medium (35 to <75 percent), high (75+ percent). 
Categories of district size: small (200 to 3,503 students), medium (3,504 to 37,740 students), large (>37,740 
students). 
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Predictors of Exiting Title I Need of Improvement Status in 2003-04 



Independent variable 


b* 


Standard 

Errorb 


Curriculum/standards alignment with professional development emphasis 


1.44 


0.70 


School poverty — low® 


2.37 


0.67 


School poverty — medium® 


1.25 


0.86 


District size — small® 


3.72 


1.10 


District size — medium® 


2.50 


0.99 


Intercept 


-4.39 


0.75 



Weighted N = 2,743; Unweighted N = 292. 

*A11 regression coefficients were statistically significant except the medium level of school poverty. 
Standard Errors = standard error of the coefficient. 

“High school poverty is the contrast level of the variable (i.e., it has a regression coefficient of 0). 

“ Large district size is the contrast level of the variable (i.e., it has a regression coefficient of 0). 
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Appendix B 



Additional Exhibits^^ 



The exhibits in this section provide additional data for selected exhibits in the report. For the complete dataset 
based on 2003-04 and longitudinal analyses, see Evaluation of Title I Accountability Systems and School 
Improvement Efforts (TASSIE): Third-Year Technical Appendix (SRI International 2005). 
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Exhibit B-1 

Exhibits 2 and 3 in the Report (2003-04) 





Estimated 
number of 
Titie i schoois 
identified for 
improvement 


Percent of aii 
identified 
Titie i schoois 


Percent of 
Titie i schoois 
in each 
demographic 
category 


Percent of 
Titie i schoois 
identified 
within each 
demographic 
category 


District size,* by student enroiiment 


Small (200 to 3,503) 


1,067 


19 


40 


6 


Medium (3,504 to 10,448) 


864 


16 


23 


8 


Large (10,449 to 37,740) 


1,378 


25 


17 


16 


Very large (>37,740) 


2,256 


41 


19 


24 


Totai 


5,565 


100 


100 




Location* 


Urban 


2,948 


53 


26 


24 


Suburban 


1,406 


25 


32 


9 


Rural 


1,212 


22 


42 


6 


Totai 


5,565 


100 


100 




District poverty,* by percent of chiidren iiving 


in poverty 


Highest poverty (>22 
percent) 


4,029 


73 


41 


20 


Middle poverty (1 1 to 22 
percent) 


1,239 


22 


36 


7 


Lowest poverty (<1 1 
percent) 


297 


5 


23 


3 


Totai 


5,565 


100 


100 





Exhibit reads: Of the estimated 5,565 identified Title I schools in 2003-04, 1,067 (or 19 percent) were located in 
districts with 200 to 3,503 students. Small districts accounted for 40 percent of Title I schools overall. Six percent 
of Title I schools in small districts were identified for improvement in 2003-04. 

Notes: * indicates 2003-04 Title I status (identified, not identified) was significantly associated with district size, 
location, and poverty at p < .01; only the distribution of identified schools in shown in the exhibit. The denominator 
for computing the percentage of all Title I schools in each category (third column) is 47,97 1 schools (unweighted 
N=18,045). The identification rate for schools in each demographic category (fourth column) was computed by 
dividing the number of identified Title I schools by the number of all Title I schools in each category. The standard 
error for the estimate of number of identified schools was 550 schools. 

Source: TASSIE District and School Database. Size and poverty designations were initial stratification variables; 
location was obtained from the 2000 Common Core of Data, National Center for Education Statistics. 
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Exhibit B-2 

Exhibit 4 in the Report 



Characteristic 


Percent of schoois 
identified 
in 2001-02 


Percent of schoois 
stiii identified 
in 2003-04 


Percent of schoois no 
ionger identified 
in 2003-04 


District size/enroiiment* 


Small (200 to 3,503) 


32 


12 


40 


Medium (3,504 to 
10,448) 


20 


14 


23 


Large (10,499 to 
37,740) 


21 


25 


19 


Very large (>37,740) 


27 


49 


19 


Totai 


100 


100 


100 


District iocation* 


Rural 


34 


16 


41 


Suburban 


27 


29 


27 


Urban 


39 


55 


32 


Totai 


100 


100 


100 


Schooi poverty* 


Low (<34.9%) 


24 


8 


28 


Medium (35 to 49.9%) 


20 


17 


20 


High (50 to 74.9%) 


26 


25 


28 


Very high (>75%) 


31 


50 


24 


Totai 


100 


100 


100 


Schooi enroiiment* 


Small (<300) 


26 


15 


29 


Medium (300 to 499) 


31 


20 


38 


Large (500 to 749) 


23 


29 


19 


Very large (750 or 
more) 


21 


35 


15 


Totai 


100 


100 


100 


Respondent N 


577 


234 


355 



Exhibit reads: Thirty-two percent of the identified Title I schools in the TASSIE survey sample that responded in 
2001-02 were located in small districts; the percentage of Title I schools still identified that responded in 2003-04 
and were located in small districts was 12 percent; 40 percent of schools identified in 2001-02 and that were no 
longer identified in 2003-04 were located in small districts. 

Note: * indicates 2003-04 Title I status (identified, not identified) was significantly associated with district size, 
district location, school poverty, and school enrollment at p < .01. 

Source: This exhibit depicts the demographic distribution of schools in the TASSIE school sample that responded to 
the school survey in both 2001-02 and 2003-04 or either year. District size was determined by number of students 
enrolled in the district. School poverty was defined by the percentage of students who were eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunches. 
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Exhibit B-3 

Exhibit 6 in the Report 



Number of 
identified 
schoois in the 
districts 


2002-03 


2003-04 


Percent of aii 
Titie i districts 


Percent of 
districts with 
identified 
schoois 


Percent of aii 
Titie i districts 


Percent of 
districts with 
identified 
schoois 


0 


84 




85 




1 


10 


58 


8 


31 


2 


3 


15 


3 


16 


3-4 


2 


13 


2 


17 


5-12 


2 


10 


2 


23 


13 or more 


<1 


2 


1 


12 



Exhibit reads: In 2002-03, 84 percent of districts nationwide had no Title I schools identified for improvement; 16 
percent therefore had identified Title I schools. In 2003-04, 85 percent of districts nationwide had no Title I schools 
identified for improvement; 15 percent had identified Title I schools. 

Source: TASSIE 2003-04 district survey. 
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Exhibit 8 in the Report (2003-04) 



Urban districts 
Suburban districts 
Rural districts 
All districts 
Very large districts 
Large districts 
Medium districts 
Small districts 

0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 

Mean number of schools required to offer choice 

n District location ■ District size 




Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, the average number of schools with students eligible to exercise choice 
in urban districts that were required to provide choice and did so was 12. 

Notes: Eor district size, there were significant differences in the mean number of schools across all 
size categories. Eor district location, there were significant differences between urban and 
suburban and rural, and between suburban and rural. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Exhibit B-5 

Exhibit 10 in the Report (2003-04) 





Alternate schools for 
children in elementary 
grades* 


Alternate schools for 
children in middle 
grades* 


Alternate schools for 
children in high school 
grades* 


All districts 


5 


2 


1 


District size 


Small 


2 


- 


- 


Medium 


4 


2 


1 


Large 


6 


2 


2 


Very large 


12 


6 


5 


District location 


Rural 


2 


1 


- 


Suburban 


5 


2 


1 


Urban 


10 


4 


3 



Exhibit reads; Among districts that had identified schools and offered choice in 2003-04, the average number of 
alternate schools available to families in identified Title I elementary schools was five, two alternate schools in 
middle grades, and one alternate high school. 

Notes: * indicates there were statistically significant differences by district size and district location in the average 
number of alternate schools available to families at all grades (between p < .05 and p < .0001). — indicates there 
were too few cases in the cell to generate a reliable estimate. 

Source; TASSIE district survey. 
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Exhibit B-6 

Exhibit 13 in the Report (2003-04) 



Type of challenge 


Great extent 


Moderate 

extent 


Not at all or 
small extent 


Expanding capacity in aiternate schoois 


37 


13 


50 


Lack of space in aiternate schoois 


30 


20 


50 


Amount of time needed to set up a choice program*"" 


26 


25 


49 


No aiternate schoois within the district 


22 


8 


70 


Lack of transportation to aiternate schoois** 


14 


12 


74 


Inabiiity to negotiate agreements with other districts 
to receive students who wish to transfer 


12 


9 


79 


Inabiiity to meet the needs of speciai education 
students in aiternate schoois* 


8 


16 


76 


An amount equai to 20% of the district’s Titie 1 
aiiocation is not adequate to provide transportation to 
aii students who request a transfer to aiternate 
schoois or suppiementai services 


6 


8 


86 


Inabiiity to meet the needs of LEP students in 
aiternate schoois*"" 


3 


8 


89 


Inadequate information for parents about the status 
of their chiid’s schooi choice options 


2 


2 


96 


Inadequate information for parents about the status 
of their chiid’s schooi as identified for improvement 
under Title 1* 


1 


4 


95 



Exhibit reads: Among districts that had identified schools and offered Title I choice in 2003-04, 37 percent 
responded that expanding capacity in alternate schools was a challenge to a great extent in implementing school 
choice, 13 percent to a moderate extent, and 50 percent to a small extent or not at all. 

Notes: * indicates statistically significant difference by district size in the extent to which a challenge existed at p < 
.01; indicates statistically significant difference by district location for this challenge at p < .01. Larger districts 
were more likely than small districts to report that the amount of time needed to set up a choice program, the 
inability to meet the needs of special education and LEP students in alternate schools, and inadequate information 
for parents about the status of their child’s school as identified for improvement under Title I was a serous challenge 
to implementing Title I choice. Smaller districts were more likely than larger districts to report that the lack of 
transportation to alternate schools was a serious challenge to implementing Title I choice. Urban and suburban 
districts were more likely than rural districts to report that the amount of time needed to set up a choice program and 
the inability to meet the needs of LEP students in alternate schools presented a challenge to implementing Title I 
choice, whereas rural districts were more likely to report that lack of transportation to alternate schools was an 
implementation challenge. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Exhibit B-7 

Exhibit 20 in the Report 





Number of 
states in 
2003-04 


Number of 
states in 
2002-03 


Standards and processes for monitoring the quality of providers 


38 


22 


Analysis of achievement data from participating students, measure 
unspecified 


5 




Evidence of student progress toward proficiency on state 
assessments 


7 


Evidence of growth on achievement measures used by providers 


7 


Participation measures (e.g., number of students served, attendance 
rates, number of students dropping out, number of tutoring sessions) 


5 


Parent satisfaction survey (survey results or other forms of feedback) 


6 


School and/or district satisfaction (survey results or other forms of 
feedback) 


5 


State monitoring to ensure that providers are conforming to 
assurances and eligibility criteria in their applications 


4 


Districts have primary responsibility for monitoring quality and 
reporting to the state 


7 


Standards and processes for withdrawing approval from providers 


25 


20 


Failure to comply with the terms of service contracts or failure to 
comply with the assurances in provider application (some states also 
require providers to reapply for approval each year) 


13 




Failure for two consecutive years to contribute increased academic 
proficiency for students receiving services 


12 


Results of district evaluation reports, district reports on student 
progress, or district feedback 


8 


Parent complaints or poor results from parent satisfaction surveys will 
trigger an investigation by the state and possible withdrawal 


6 


Majority of students (50 to 90 percent) make academic progress, as 
measured by supplemental services provider assessments 


3 


Analysis of state assessment results for students receiving services 


2 


Outside evaluation 


1 



Exhibit reads: Five states reported that they used analyses of achievement data on an unspecified measure to 
monitor the quality of the services offered by supplemental services provider. 

Notes: In 2003-04, for 29 out of 38 states that reported having standards and processes for monitoring provider 
quality the criteria used were available, nine states had no standards or processes in place and in 1 1 states the 
respondent did not know the information. In 2003-04, 25 states had criteria for withdrawing approval from 
providers, 19 states did not and in five states the respondent did not know the information. In 2002-03, 22 states 
had established monitoring standards and 20 states reported being in the process of developing monitoring 
standards. In 2002-03, 20 states had standards for withdrawing approval from providers and 23 states reported 
being in the process of developing criteria. Two states had no schools required to provide supplemental services in 
2002-03 and 2003-04. 

Source: TASSIE state survey. 
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Exhibit B-8 

Exhibit 23 in the Report (2003-04) 



Type of challenge 


Great extent 


Moderate 

extent 


Not at all or 
small extent 


Lack of providers in the area*"" 


30 


31 


39 


Lack of approved providers offering services to meet 
the needs of specific student populations 


17 


23 


60 


Approved providers did not offer high-quality 
services*"" 


16 


17 


67 


Providers have not yet established a reputation with 
parents* 


11 


28 


61 


Competition from existing after-school programs 


10 


26 


64 


An amount equal to 20% of the district’s Title 1 
allocation is not adequate to meet all requests for 
services or provide transportation for choice 


8 


3 


89 


Difficulty negotiating contracts with service 
providers** 


6 


19 


75 


Inadequate time for parents to learn about 
supplemental services 


3 


10 


87 


Inadequate information for parents about 
supplemental services*"" 


1 


6 


93 


State did not provide a list of supplemental services 
providers who operate in the area* 


1 


2 


97 



Exhibit reads; Among districts that had identified schools and offered supplemental services in 2003-04, 30 percent 
responded that lack of providers in the area was a challenge to a great extent in implementing school choice, 31 
percent to a moderate extent, and 39 percent to a small extent or not at all. 

Notes: * indicates statistically significant difference by district size in the extent to which a challenge existed 
(between p < .05 and p < .0001); indicates statistically significant difference by district location (between p < .05 
and p < .01) for this challenge. Small and medium districts were more likely than larger districts to report that lack 
of providers in the area presented a serious challenge to implementing supplemental services. Larger districts were 
more likely than smaller districts to report that approved providers did not offer high-quality services, providers had 
not yet established a reputation with parents, difficulty negotiating contracts with service providers, and inadequate 
information for parents about supplemental services were implementation challenges. Rural districts were more 
likely than urban and suburban districts to report that lack of providers in the area and inadequate information to 
parents about supplemental services was a serious challenge to implementing supplemental services. Urban and 
suburban districts were more likely than rural districts to report that approved providers did not offer high-quality 
services, and difficulty negotiating contracts with service providers were a serious implementation challenge. 

Source; TASSIE district survey. 
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Exhibit B-9 

Exhibit 30 in the Report (2003-04) 



Teacher collaboration 



Having a written school plan* 



Using a school reform model 



Adoption of a new mathematics curriculum in the 
last three years 



Adoption of a new reading/language arts 
curriculum in the last three years 



Aligning curriculum to standards and 
assessments 



Using student achievement data to inform school 
improvement efforts* 




□ All □ Identified DNot Identified 



Percentage of Title I schools 



Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 82 percent of all Title I schools identified for improvement in 
2001-02 engaged in teacher collaboration, compared with 82 percent of Title I schools no 
longer identified and 83 percent of continuously identified schools. 

Note: * indicates differences were statistically significant at p < .05. Continuously 
identified schools were more likely to engage in improvement strategies than schools no 
longer identified. 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 
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Exhibit B-10 
Exhibit 32 in the Report 







Percent of Schools 


Year 3 - 


Year 2 Comparison 


Source of Information 




2003-04 


2002-03 


Difference 


T-statistic 


P-value 


Overall student performance on state test 


% 


97.39 


90.66 


6.73 


2.40 


0.02 


SE 


1.16 


2.40 


2.81 


Student performance on state test, disaggregated by 


% 


90.80 


85.40 


5.40 


1.52 


0.13 


grade level 


SE 


1.95 


3.57 


3.56 


Student performance on state test, disaggregated by 


% 


70.35 


67.95 


2.40 


0.57 


0.57 


classroom 


SE 


2.91 


4.12 


4.21 


Student performance on state test, disaggregated for 

er\opial cti iHont r\nr\i ilatir^nc n ciaopiqI oHiir*G+inn 


% 


82.71 


70.90 


11.81 


2.11 


0.04 


opt;Ulctl olUvJt;lll pU|JUlcUlUl lo o|Jt;Ulcil c^UUOcUlUll, 

LEP, and migrant students) 


SE 


3.30 


4.53 


5.59 


Student performance on state test, disaggregated by 
student demographic characteristics (e.g., poverty, 
race/ethnicity, and gender) 


% 


76.85 


64.95 


11.90 


2.19 


0.03 


SE 


3.81 


4.66 


5.43 


Subtest or item-cluster scores on state test 


% 


69.65 


68.25 


1.40 


0.38 


0.70 


SE 


3.39 


3.36 


3.66 


ltom-h\/-itorTf fo\/io\A/ nf c+ato toct rociiltc 


% 


60.93 


59.29 


1.64 


0.42 


0.68 


11(7111 uy ilc:;iii fUVitiVv ui oLcUc; it;oUilo 


SE 


3.33 


4.22 


3.91 


School reports showing trends over multiple years 


% 


79.89 


75.95 


3.94 


1.53 


0.13 


SE 


2.66 


2.82 


2.57 


Student performance on district assessments 


% 


81.25 


69.87 


11.38 


2.86 


0.01 


SE 


2.87 


3.48 


3.98 


Student performance on school-level assessments 
(e.g., common writing prompts, math tasks, or reading 
assessments) 


% 


80.93 


73.64 


7.29 


1.94 


0.06 


SE 


2.51 


3.39 


3.75 


Inventories of instructional practices 


% 


45.56 


35.69 


9.86 




n c\A 


SE 


3.30 


4.59 


4.62 


41. 1 O 


U.U4 


Weighted N | 


6,805 


7,013 








Unweighted N | 


523 


546 









Exhibit reads: Among schools that had a written school plan, there is a statistically significant difference between 
2003-04 and 2002-03 in the percentage that used overall student performance on the state test to inform the school 
planning process: 97.39 percent in 2003-04 and 90.66 percent in 2002-03. 



Note: SE = standard error. 

Source: Year 2 Principal Survey Item P26; Year 3 Principal Survey Item PI 8. 
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Exhibit B-11 

Exhibit 46 in the Report (2003-04) 



Reading/language arts instruction 



Analyzing and interpreting student achievement data 



Providing teacher professional development (e.g., coaching, 
workshops) 

Mathematics instruction 



Administering/analyzing diagnostic assessments 
Identifying research-based interventions 



Developing a school improvement plan 



Improving instruction for specific student subgroups 



Implementation of the school improvement plan 



Curriculum mapping/alignment 



Observing/evaluating teacher performance 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 

Percentage of districts with identified schoois and 
schooi support teams/distinguished teachers 

■ Distinguished teachers and other consultants 
□ School support teams 



Exhibit reads: Nearly all districts (97 percent) reported that school-based coaches and instructional facilitators 
focused on improving reading or language arts instruction as part of their work, compared with 77 percent of 
districts that reported that reading or language arts instruction was a focus for school support teams and 79 
percent of districts that reported it was a focus for distinguished teachers and other consultants. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Exhibit B-12 

Exhibit 48 in the Report (2003-04) 



School-based staff 
developers 



Extensive range of 
assistance with planning and 
data use 



Special supervision or lines 
of reporting for principals 



District-sponsored school 
support teams 



Additional teachers to lower 
elass size 



Extensive range ef 
assistance with professional 
development 



HIgh-intensIty assistance 
provided by the district 



Extensive range of 
assistance with curriculum 
alignment 



Low-intensity assistance 
provided by the district 




0 20 40 60 80 100% 



■ Small □ Medium □ Large □ Very large 



Percentage of districts 



Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 89 percent of very large districts provided identified Title I schools with school-based staff 
developers, compared with 69 percent of large districts, 57 percent of medium-size districts, and 57 percent of small 
districts. 

Notes: All differences shown were statistically significant at p < .05. See Appendix A for a description of the indices 
shown in this table (e.g., “extensive range of assistance with planning and data use,” “high-intensity assistance”). 
Very large districts were more likely to provide assistance of all types compared with small districts. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Exhibit B-13 

Exhibit 51 in the Report (2003-04) 



Wrote or revised the school's improvement plan 

Monitored progress throughout the year toward goals 
established in the school improvement plan 

Required Title I schools to spend at least 10 percent of their 
Title I allocation on professional development 

Analyzed and revised the school's budget so that school 
resources would be effectively allocated 

Assigned school-based staff developers 

Required adoptions of new reading/language arts curricula 
or instructional programs 

Required adoption of new mathematics curricula or 
instructional programs 

Additional teachers to lower class size 



Required adoption of a school reform model 



State-sponsored other consultants 



District-sponsored school support teams 



State-sponsored school support teams 

0 20 40 60 80 100% 

Percentage of districts 

□ Districts with identified Title I schools 

■ Districts with schools that missed AYR, but no history of identified schools 

Exhibit reads: In 2003-04, 98 percent of districts with identified schools reported that they helped those schools write 
or revise their school improvement plan, compared with 76 percent of districts with schools that had missed AYP but 
were not yet identified for improvement. 

Note: All differences shown were statistically significant at p < .05. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Exhibit B-14 

Exhibits 55 and 56 in the Report (2003-04) 



Appointing outside expert to advise the school 

Requiring the implementation of new research-based 
curriculum 



Extending school day or year 



Restructuring internal organization of the school 



Reassigning or demoting the principal 



Significantly decreasing management authority at the school 



Replacing school staff relevant to failure to make AYR 

Developing plans for alternative governance arrangements 
for the school 



Replacing all or most school staff 
State takeover 

Contract with private management company to operate the 
school 

Reopening school as public charter school 



0 20 40 60 80 too 

Percentage of districts 

□ Districts with schools in corrective action 
■ Districts with schools in restructuring 

Exhibit reads: Among districts with schools in corrective action in 2003-04, 58 percent appointed an outside 
expert to advise schools in corrective action, and among districts with schools in restructuring in 2003-04, 36 
percent did so with schools in restructuring. 

Source: TASSIE district survey. 
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Exhibit B-15 

Exhibit 60 in the Report (2003-04) 




□ Schools Identified for 4 or more years as of 2003-04 

□ Schools identified for 3 years as of 2003-04 

■ Schools identified for 1 to 2 years as of 2003-04 



Percent of schools 



Exhibit reads: Among Title I schools that were identified for four or more years in 2003-04, 76 percent of 
principals responded that the state or district had required the implementation of a new research-based curriculum; 
79 percent of principals in schools identified for three years and 54 percent of principals in schools identified for 
one to two years gave the same response. 

Source: TASSIE principal survey. 
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